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LOOK, BILL, THEY ALL HAVE NEW 
REMING MODEL 521Ts 
BE HERE SOON FOR 
THE PRACTICE 











SHOULD BE A CINCH 19 
Vi PTO BEAT THEM WITH OUR 
W REMINGTON MODEL S13 Ts 
— 


Zs 


WOW! THOSE NEW SUNIOR. 
SPECIALS” ARE FINE RIFLES! WE 
CANT LET DOWN ON A SHOT! 

















THEYRE MAKING A NICE SHOOTING, FELLOWS! YOU 
SURPRISE SHOWING! HANDLE THESE REMINGTON 
MODEL 521TS LIKE VETERANS 





GRAND RIFLE ! 

LIKE YOUR 5I3T 
SOME MORE . ONLY ON A 
TRAINING AND THEYLL BE oo Ail HUNTING AND 
STRONG COMPETITION LE AAI PLINKING, TOO 











FELLOWS! Being able to shoot straight is a lot of fun. And 
the right equipment to help you enjoy this keen sport is 
@ Remington Model 513T and the new Remington Model 
521T “Junior Special’ target rifle. And don't forget to 
use Remington ammunition with Kieanbore* priming. You'll 
_be shooting an unbeatable combination. Remington Arms 
Company, inc., Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 





1\ E Say What 
2 Ty / You Please! 


- » + and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature in all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 220 Eas 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y.— The 
Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

An error appeared in your “Laughs” 
column (Feb. 23). I was shocked when 
I read the first joke. You stated that it 
was a favorite story of the late Walter 
Damrosch. I asked my teacher, Mr. 
Abraham Segal, if it were true”that the 
great orchestra leader had passed away 
Mr. Segal informed me that he (W. D.) 
“js alive unti] further notice.” 

Rhoda Audrey Hyman 
Olney H. S., Philadelphia, Pa 

Our late “Laughs” Editor was heard 
muttering, “Philadelphia. . . . ” as he 
pressed the pistol to his brow. — Ed. 


Dear Editor: 

How can one go about thanking you 
for producing such a swell magazine 
for teen-agers? Not only is it thoroughly 
enjoyable reading material, but does it 
come in handy in school activities! 

Those articles in the March 15 issue 
(Senior Scholastic — social‘ studies sec- 
tion) —“Freedom of Information,” 
“Padlocks on Press Freedom,” and 
“Giants of the Newspaper World”—were 
exceptionally tops. I say this as a student 
of journalism. However, I’m sure there 
are others who share my view. [Note: 
I also though’ the previous articles 
(Nov. 3) about columnists and editorial 
writing were definitely the “stuff.”] 

Paula Wenig 
Samuel J. Tilden H. S. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
2 oO ° 
Dear Editor: 

I'd like to commend you on your 
“How to Get the Family Car” editorial 
(Senior Scholastic — Mar. 8). Since 
I'm planning on getting a car myself, 
I'm going to observe your helpful in- 
structions. 

Abe Waring 
Immaculate Conception H. S. 
Charleston, S. C. 
° o ° 
Dear Editor: 

I think “How to Get the Family Car” 

overlooked one main topic. What about 
(Continued on page 4) 
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Student Opinion Swings 


Toward UMT 


OR the first time a substantial majority of American 
F high school students favor compulsory military 

training for boys. Both boys and girls favor it, but 
the girls slightly less strongly than the boys. These con- 
clusions are drawn from a survey just completed by the 
Institute of Student Opinion, a national polling organi- 
zation of high school newspapers sponsored by Scho- 
lastic Magazines. 

A total of 84,531 students (41,173 boys, 43,358 girls) 
marked ballots on the question, “Are you for or against 
the United States’ having a plan of compulsory military 
training for all boys at some time between the ages of 
16 and 21?” Of these, 53,834, or 63.68 per cent, voted in 
favor. The percentage results on the poll, taken in 
March, 1948, are as follows: 


Yes No No Opinion 
Boys 65.08 27.09 7.83 
Girls 62.36 26.94 10.70 
Total 63.68 27.01 9.31 


The students participating represented all sections of 
the country. A breakdown by sections showed variations 
ranging from 61 per cent for among boys of the Pacific 
Coast states to 69 among those of the West South Cen- 
tral states. Among girls, percentages for ranged from 58 
in the East North Central states to 70 in the West South 
Central. The highest percentage against was 30. 

The same group of students was polled on the ques- 
tion, “When do you think this training should be given?” 
They voted 67 per cent in favor of training after high 
school graduation, rather than during high school vears. 

The Institute of Student Opinion has polled its mem- 
bership three times in the past five years on the question 
of compulsory military training. The results (shown in 
graphic form above) indicate a steady increase in per- 
centage of students favoring compulsory training. In 
the first poll, taken in October, 1943, 52 per cent of all 
students were opposed, 39 for. The boys showed a slight 
margin in favor, but not a majority. The girls were 
definitely against. 

In the second poll, taken in September, 1944, 48.5 
per cent of all students were for, 37.5 against it. Today 
more than 60 per cent of both sexes would approve 
compulsory training. 

The first two of these polls were taken while America 
was at war and older young men were in the armed 
forces. The latest poll, though taken nearly three years 
alter V-E Day, is the first to show an overall majority 
in favor of compulsory training. 

This has been a fateful period in the history of Amer- 





OUR FRONT COVER: Whitey Kurowski, star third baseman of 
the St. Lovis Cardinals, makes a spectacular one-handed stab 
of a foul fly hit by Del Ennis, Philly slugger. It’s all part of the 
excitement of the big league race, which gets under way this 
week and will continue through September. For a size-up of the 
leagues, see Herman Masin’s sports column. — INP photo. 
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ica and of the world. It has seen the dropping of the 
atomic bomb on Hiroshima. It has seen the organization 
of the United Nations and its failure to act effectively 
for peace through division into East and West power 
blocs. It has seen the rapid expansion of Soviet Russia's 
control over satellite countries on its borders. It has seen 
the United States adopt the Truman Doctrine and the 
Marshall Plan. It has seen a President's Commission of 
distinguished citizens recommend a plan of Universal 
Military Training, while other leaders, equally distin- 
guished, have opposed it. 

“ There is no direct evidence to show that any or all 
of these factors have contributed to the rise of sentiment 
for UMT among high school students. In personal inter- 
views with some of the young people, however, we 
obtained some inkling of their thinking on this serious 
question. Some typical opinions are the following. 


For Military Training 


(A boy) “Because it will help to safeguard our country and 
make us better citizens.” 

(A boy) “To check the spread of communism in Europe.” 

(A boy) “If we had another war it would require less time to 
get them ready for combat service. 

(A girl) “I believe other nations will not be so apt to attack 
us if we are prepared.” 

(A girl) “Some boys in high school are rowdies and they need 
training in discipline.” 


Against Military Training 

(A boy) “I don’t think masses of half-trained men will be of 
any value in the new type of warfare atomic weapons will 
create.” 

(A boy) “Besides being impractical, it is against every tradi 
tion of our free society.” 

(A girl) “I am against it because it creates an atmosphere 
of war.” 

(A boy) “It would bring on us suspicion from other countries, 
and would disrupt our national economy.” 

(A girl) “It is unfair to the boys, because at that age their 
college or professional training would be interrupted.” 
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AS WELL AS 
BOTTLES! 


@ EASY TO USE 
eNO WASTE | 
eNO SPILLING |= 


@NO GLASS 
TO BREAK 


YOUR HAIR CAN LOOK LIKE THIS 


with new WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL 


R f 
GET A TUBE at your drug or toilet goods 
counter today! See how Wildroot Cream- 
Oil grooms your hair neatly, naturally. 
Relieves dryness. Removes loose dandruff. 
Wildroot Cream-Oil is again and again the 
choice of men who put good grooming 
first. Non-Alcoholic. Contains Lanolin! 
For generous trial supply, send 10c to 
Dept. SM-E, Wildroot ee uffalo11, N.Y. 





Say What You Please 
(Continued from page 2) 
the guy who has made a mistake and 
had a wreck? Usually he has learned 
more about the dangers of driving. But 
how is he going to cope with parents 
who “just don’t see it”? 
Wayne Sparks 
Macon (Missouri) H. S. 
* oO ° 


Dear Editor: 

So many people are concerned with 
the problem of Palestine that I think 
it would be of interest to look at the 
consequences of having a Jewish state 
there. I definitely believe in equal rights 
for people of all races and religions. 
I am also very familiar with the culture 
that the Jews and other minority groups 
have given to this world. But in order 
to continue this fine culture, must these 
minority groups have their individual 
nations? Can’t they go to various na- 
tions and live peacefully with majority 
groups? 

I think it would be wiser for the U. S. 
to consider the problem of how to keep 
all minorities and majorities together in 
peace than to find a temporary solu- 
tion for just one minority group. 

Senator Taft and others offered the 
U.N. a plan to send a world army to 
fight for a Jewish state. Why can’t we 
send such an army to all nations to see 
that minorities are not attacked. This 
not only would be a step in world uni- 
fication, which I favor highly, but 
would also be a solution to the problem 
of all minority groups. 

Roslind Feld 

Thomas Jefferson H. S. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

oO oO 8 


Dear Editor: 

I don’t agree with Doris Smith (“Say 
What You Please!”— Mar. 8) on 
U.M.T. She says it’s good for boys only. 
Girls need the discipline and training 
as well as boys. It wouldn't interfere 
with girls’ education any more than 
with the boys’. In fact, 1 don’t think 
U.M.T. really interferes with educa- 
tion. You're still learning, aren’t you? 

Berte Dahl 
Darby (Pa.) Senior H. S. 
° o com 


Dear Editor: 

In “Sharps and Flats” (Mar. 1) we 
read that you thought Gordon MacRae 
sang without expression and whined 
on his latest Capitol release, “You Were 
Meant for Me” and “Thoughtless.” We 
have played this record over and over 
aud can't see how you could possibly 
print such a statement. Gordon is one 
of the finest, or the finest, in the busi- 
ness today. 


Lilyan Theodore, president 
Gordon MacRae Fan Club 
Berwyn, Illinois 
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CONGRESS AT WORK 


e THE EUROPEAN RECOVERY PRO- 
GRAM is now at work, after having 
been shaped and approved by 4to-l 
majorities by both House and Senate. 
Acting with unusual promptness on so 
vast a measure, Congress set in motion 
the act aimed at helping 16 western 
European nations help themselves. The 
bill was promptly signed by President 
Truman. 

With funds to meet the first-year ex- 
penses of ERP, Congress included other 
foreign aid. The Senate and House 
agreed on the following figures: 


ERP $5,300,000,000 

Economic aid to 
China 

Military aid to 
China 

Supplementary aid 
to Greece and 
Turkey 

U. N. Children’s 
Fund 


338,000,000 


125,000,000 


275,000,000 


60,000,000 


Total ........ $6,098,000,000 


The Senate had originally provided 
only for ERP funds. The House had 
included other pending foreign aid 
in an “omnibus” bill, had suggested 
$570,000,000 in aid to China. This 
was later cut down when the bill went 
to a Senate-House conference commit- 
tee. The House had also provided for 
$20,000,000 for aid to Trieste. The 
conference committee decided that this 
sum should come from ERP funds. 

An amendment passed by the House 
to include Spain among the participat- 
ing countries was knocked out by the 
conference committee. The conferees 
felt that it was up to the ERP nations 
themselves to decide whether they 
wished to accept the government of 
Generalissimo Francisco Franco. That 
regime has been accused of fascism and 
has been barred from membership in 
the U. N. and its specialized agencies. 

The law includes these provisions: 

1 The ERP is to be a four-year pro- 

* gram, although funds for only the 
first year were authorized. 

Of the $5,300,000,000 for ERP, one 
“* billion dollars is to be in loans 
from the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. 
3 There is to be a joint Congres- 

* sional “watchdog” committee, to 
consist of three members each from the 
Senate Foreign Relations and the 
House Foreign Affairs groups plus two 
from each Appropriations Committee. 
4 The ERP. administrator (to be 

* called the “Economic Cooperation 
Administrator”) is to be -permitted, if 
he so desires, to set up a corporation 
to carry out the work of the Program. 
Paul G. Hoffman, Studebaker Corp. 
President, was Mr. Truman’s choice for 


ADDING UP 


THE IMPORTANT TRENDS IN A WEEK OF HISTORY 


THE NEWS 


Administrator. The Administrator may 
appeal to the President in case there is 
any disagreement between him and the 
Secretary of State. 


® FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION, a 
long-debated measure which has never 
before been approved by either house of 
Congress, was passed by the Senate, 58 
to 22. 

Senator Robert A. Taft of Ohio, Re- 
publican Senate leader, sponsored the 
bill, one of many versions of Federal 
aid to education which have been con- 
sidered in recent years. The bill now 
goes to the House of Representatives, 
where final action this year is unlikely. 

The Taft bill provides for $300,000,- 
000 yearly aid to the states. Under the 
Constitution the 48 states, along with 
individual communities, have the main 
responsibility for supporting their own 
schools. But some states can afford more 
money than others for education. The 
bill aims to equalize this situation by 
giving poorer states the greater propor- 
tion of Federal aid. 

Under the bill, each state would re- 
ceive at least $5 a year for each pupil 
in its schools. However, the states 
whose resources are such that they 
can spend very little would receive 
enough aid from Uncle Sam so that at 
least $50 is spent for every pupil. In 
some states, this would amount to $25 
for each pupil. Mississippi, for in- 
stance, now spends $25 per pupil. New 


Wide World 
NATION’S YOUNGEST CURATOR—Frederick A. 
Pranklin, 15, is Assistant Curator of Astronomy 
for Worcester, Mass., Natural History Society. 
A high school sophomore, Fred's job is to 
compile and record the local weather data. 


York spends $234, while the national 
average is $125. 

The Senate compromised on a num- 
ber of matters which have plagued Fed- 
eral aid legislation in the past. One im- 
portant question was, Should the Fed- 
eral Government provide aid for paro- 
chial and private schools? The Senate 
decided that the few states which give 
funds to these schools should receive 
Federal funds for parochial and private 
school pupils. However, in those states 
which do not give funds to parochial 
and private schools, the pupils in these 
schools will not be counted when Fed- 
eral funds are apportioned. 

The Senate rejected two amendments 
on this subject. One, introduced by 
Sen. Forrest C. Donnell (Rep., Mo.) 
would have excluded parochial and pri- 
vate schools from Federal aid. An- 
other, proposed by Sen. Brien McMa- 
hon (Dem., Conn.), would have pro- 
vided $5,000,000 in aid to parochial 
and private schools, where the states 
themselves do not provide finds for 
these schools. 


® RENTS will remain under Federal con- 
trol until at least March 31, 1949. Con- 
gress passed and President Truman 
signed a new rent control law just be- 
fore the former law expired. 

The new Housing and Rent Act holds 
rents in controlled areas at their present 
levels. If they wish, tenants may agree 
to sign long-term leases providing for 
a 15 per cent rent increase, but they 
are not forced to do so. Rent control 
still applies in most cities, covering 
50,000,000 people in 13,000,000 dwel- 
lings. 

Local rent boards may lift controls in 
their areas, but Federal Housing Ex- 
pediter Tighe E. Woods may veto such 
moves. In these cases a special Federal 
court will make the decision. 


® OPERATION BERLIN. In a move 
clearly intended to force the Western 
Allies out of Berlin, the Russians served 
notice on the United States, Britain and 
France that they intended to inspect 
passengers dnd freight on all Allied 
railroad and highway traffic between 
the German capital and the western oc- 
cupation zones. In effect this order 
placed under Soviet control the sole 
supply line to the 25,000 Americans, 
British, and French in Berlin. 





ADDING UP 
Oe 
THE NEWS 


To thwart the Soviet-imposed con- 
trol, Gen. Lucius D. Clay, U. S. Com- 
mander in Europe, ordered the Army to 
transport food to the German capital 
by air, landing supplies at Tempelhof 
Airport, the U. S. field in Berlin. Ob- 
servers saw the sudden Soviet move as 
part of a “war of nerves” against the 
West, timed to weaken anti-Communist 
stands in western Europe. 

What’s Behind It: Berlin is in the 
Russian occupation zone of Germany. 
But it was established as the capital of 
the four-power military government by 
agreements signed at Yalta and Pots- 
dam in 1945. 

Washington spokesmen have pointed 
out that to agree to Soviet “inspection” 
of our trains is to concede to the Rus- 
sians that Americans are in Berlin by 
their permission. Actually, the U. S. 
shares in the control of Berlin by solemn 
agreement of the Big Four. 


IN THE 48 STATES 


® OUR NATIONAL “FAMILY” is grow- 
ing faster than ever. U. S. population 
jumped by a record 2,667,000 last year, 
bringing the total to an estimated 145,- 
340,000. 

The Census Bureau, which works the 
year areund collecting population fig- 
ures, said the 1947 increase was caused 
by a record-breaking number of births, 
continuation of the death rate at a low 
level, and the immigration to the U. S. 
of 215,000 persons. 

The Bureau figures the population 
will reach 166,000,000 by 1975, but 
may start to decline by the year 2000. 

Not to be outdone by such figures, 
the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service had 
its own story of population increase to 
tell: The U. S. big game population 
(deer, elk, bear, buffalo, etc.) increased 
25 per cent from 1948 to 1946! 


® TREASON TRIAL. A messenger of 
hate, Robert H. Best of South Carolina, 
has been called to account for his war- 
time deeds. The charge is treason. 

Best went abroad in 1922. He be- 
came a Vienna correspondent for the 
United Press. During World War II 
—so a Federal prosecutor told the jury 
which is hearing his case in Boston—he 
stayed in Germany to broadcast anti- 
American propaganda for the Nazis. 
The violent language of his alleged let- 
ters and broadcasts included many slurs 
against Jews. 

What's Behind It: Treason is one of 
the most serious of crimes. It is the 


carry the death penalty. Trials are al- 
ways held in soar ae 
ince the Civil War, treason trials 
have been rare in this country. There 
were none as a result of World War I. 
Treason trials resulting from the 
present war reSulted in six convictions 
in 1944 (five convictions were re- 
versed), and one in 1947. Others have 
been tried for sedition. This is conduct 
tending toward treason, but with no 
distinct treasonable act committed. 


THE FAR EAST 


® JAPAN’S GOVERNMENT under its 
new “American made” democratic Con- 
stitution is something like a stream- 
lined car in the hands of a beginning 
driver. The Japanese aren’t sure what 
to do with all the gadgets and controls, 

For instance, each of 46 “prefec- 


tures” (local divisions) has an assem- 
* 


bly which is something like an Ameri- 
can state legislature. No Japanese local 
government ever had so much power. 

The present national government is 
trying to take over many jobs supposed 
to be done by the prefectural legisla- 
tures. “Stand up and fight for your 


rights,” representatives of U. S. Mili- 
tary Government told bewildered legis. 
lators of Myagi Prefecture the other 
da ° - 

Sevan MacArthur’s headquarters 
plans to carry this sort of “primary les- 
son” in local autonomy to legislatures 
in other prefectures, in an effort to 
make local government work. 


THE MIDDLE EAST 


® THE PALESTINE PROBLEM is back 
where it started. Another special session 
of the U. N. General Assembly is now 
meeting “to consider further the ques- 
tion of the future government of Pal- 
estine.” 

This second special session was the 
result of a resolution introduced by the 
United States in the Security Council. 
Another resolution presented by the 
U. S. in the Council called for an Arab- 
Jewish truce in the Holy Land. 

The action by the Security Council 
turned the clock back exactly one year. 
It was in April, 1947, that Britain had 
made a similar request for a special ses- 
sion of the Assembly which eventually 
led to the decision to partition Pal- 
estine. 
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Among the 43,000 symbols in China’s age-old written language, there aren’t enough 
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only crime defined in detail in the Con- 
stitution. An American citizen commits 
treason by making war on his country 
or by “adhering” to its enemies, “giving 
them aid and comfort.” Conviction may 


to express many new ideas and words in today’s fast-moving world. Translators had 
to invent 2,000 new character combinations just to translate the U. N. Charter into 
Chinese. The Chinese printshop for U. N. documents, near Lake Success, often 
makes up words like this: uranium, translated “U-metal,” by using half the Chinese 
word for grapefruit (“U-tree”) and half the Chinese word for bell (“metal boy”). 
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Rip Van Winkle. You fell asleep, 

let us imagine, on September 2, 
1945. Before starting your long snooze, 
the world looked pretty hopeful to you. 
The greatest war in history was over. 
Germany, Italy, and Japan — totalitarian 
enemies of the United Nations — had 
been crushed. The United Nations or- 
ganization had been set up, with the 
blessings of all the victorious allies. 

That September day, you decided, 
was a fine moment to be alive. Peace 
and plenty, if not yet safely delivered, 
were on the way for all to enjoy. 

But right then and there, while 
listening to the radio broadcast of the 
Japanese surrender on the U. S. S. Mis- 
souri, you fell asleep. You did not wake 
up, let us suppose, until March 17, 
1948. As you awake, you are startled 
to hear the voice of President Truman 
on the radio. To your complete mystifi- 
cation, he is saying: 

“Rapid changes are taking place in 
Europe . . . Since the close of hostili- 
ties the Soviet Union and its agents 
have destroyed the independence and 
democratic character of a whole series 
of nations in eastern and central Eu- 
rope . . . It is this ruthless course of 
action and the clear design to extend 
it to the remaining free nations of Eu- 
1ope that have brought about the criti- 
cal situation in Europe today.” 

Perhaps you do not need to be a Rip 
Van Winkle to realize how much the 
world has changed in less than three 
years. Perhaps you do not even believe 
that the world has changed so alarm- 
ingly. But to understand some of the 
present actions in Congress, you must 
realize that our nation’s leaders believe 
that America’s security and the peace 
of the world are threatened. And; let’s 
put it bluntly, they believe the threat 
comes from Russia. 

For this reason Secretary of Defense 
James Forrestal and his military, naval, 
and air aides have laid before Congress 
a detailed program of military prepar- 
edness. If Congress follows their sug- 


Sie yourself to be a modern 


gestions, here is what you may expect 
within the next few weeks. 

q Stronger military forces. Congress 
has been asked to raise the authorized 
strength of the armed forces from 
1,384,500 men to 1,734,000. At the 
present time the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force are below authorized strength. 
That means the armed forces are ask- 
ing for about 700,000 more men. 

Selective service. Secretary Forres- 
tal suggested that part of these 700,000 
men come from a renewal of the draft 
(selective service). The Defense Sec- 
retary wants to draft 220,000 from the 
8,500,000 non-veterans between the 
ages of 19 and 25. The remaining 500,- 
000 would be expected to come from 
voluntary enlistments, which are ex- 
pected to increase rapidly when men 
realize they face some kind of compul- 
sory military service. 

q Universal military training. The Ad- 
ministration has also asked Congress for 
immediate enactment of UMT, to train 


850,000 eighteen-year-olds each year. 
Men trained under UMT would not be 
part of the regular armed forces, but 
would provide a pool of trained reserves 
after their six-month training. They 
could not be sent into regular service 
without action by Congress. 

{ More money — an increase of at 
least three billion dollars in. the pro- 
posed  eleven-billion-dollar defense 
budget for the fiscal year 1947-48. 
About half of this would pay for addi- 
tional personnel and for starting a UMT 
program. The other half would go to- 
ward expansion of the Air Force — more 
airplanes, and the development of new 
types of airplanes and weapons. 

Congress will move carefully in act- 
ing on these military preparedness pro- 
posals. While a great majority of Con- 
gressmen agree with President Truman 
that a serious crisis exists, there is disa- 
greement as to what steps should be 
taken. Here are some of the opinions 
which will influence Congress: 

1) The “crisis” is unreal, or at least 
does not call for immediate military 
preparations. Henry A. Wallace, third- 
party candidate for President, charges 
that “an artificial crisis” has been “de- 
liberately manufactured to stampede 
Congress . . . The simple fact is that 
the Soviet Union cannot attack the 
United States.” Others, who do not 
otherwise agree with Wallace, believe 
that one last effort should be made to 
seek peaceful agreement with Russia. 

2) We should adopt the Adminis- 
tration’s full program immediately. Sen- 

(Concluded on page 12) 
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hise to World Power 


continental nation, concerned almost 

exclusively with purely domestic 
affairs. There was still a frontier — vast 
regions of the West to be settled, trans- 
continental railroads to be built, oil to 
be tapped and coal and iron ore to be 
mined. The age of giant industries, of 
big business, and of world interests, was 
still ahead. 

By 1900 the situation had changed 
dramatically. The frontier was gone, the 
plains had been settled. All the present 
48 states except Oklahoma, New Mex- 
ico, and Arizona had been admitted, 
and these were on the verge of admis- 
sion. ,The transcontinental _ railroads 
were built, and great corporations like 
Standard Oil and United States Steel 
were making the U. S. the leading in- 
dustrial nation in the world. 

More important, the United States 


1870 the United States was still a 


Lanks from Black Star 
“Remember the Maine!” Just 50 years ago, the 
U. S. battleship Maine blew up in Havana har- 
bor. Spain, perhaps incorrectly, was blamed. 
U. S$. war with Spain followed. Photo shows Cu- 
ban memorial to 260 victims of Maine disaster. 


By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


had become a great colonial and world 
power. She had fought and defeated 
Spain in 1898, She had annexed Hawaii, 
the Philippines, Samoa, Guam, and 
Wake Island in the Pacific, and Puerto 
Rico in the Caribbean. She had estab- 
lished a protectorate over Cuba, and she 
was preparing to build the Panama 
Canal. 

What brought about this remarkable 
change in a single generation? Many de- 
velopments were responsible, but two 
of them were of particular importance. 
The first of these was economic, the 
second political. : 

The economic change was this; the 
industrial and agricultural revolution in 
America made her a great exporting 
nation interested in foreign markets. 
The political change was largely a 
world-wide rather than just an Ameri- 
can one. It was the rise of imperialism, 
or “the white man’s burden.” Nations 
of the Old World, and Japan as well, 
were also experiencing rapid economic 
development. They began to take a 
lively interest in the undeveloped re- 
gions of the world, chiefly in Africa and 
Asia. 


Reviving the Monroe Doctrine 


The rise of Germany and then of 
Japan to world power and their search 
for new markets and for colonies 
brought them into conflict first with 
Britain, and then with the United 
States. Already in the 1890s the 
day was foreshadowed when Germany 
would seek “living room” (as in World 
Wars I and II) and Japan would try to 
establish a “Greater Asiatic Co-Prosper- 
ity Sphere” (as in the 1930s and 1940s). 

American interests developed almost 
equally in the Caribbean and the Pacific, 
and in a link between the two. Interest 
in the Caribbean area was of long stand- 
ing. It was revived, during the 1890s, 
by two major incidents: the controversy 
over the boundary between Venezuela 
and British Guiana, and the Cuban re- 
volt against Spain. 

The first of these led to a ringing re- 
statement of the Monroe Doctrine in 
1895 by President Grover Cleveland and 
his Secretary of State, Richard Olney. 
The U. S., in a threatening mood, per- 
suaded Britain to come to a swift and 
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in World Affairs 


final agreement with Venezuela on a 
long-standing boundary dispute. 

The second led, eventually, to the 
Spanish-American War. Interest in th 
Pacific was, too, of long standing. It 
was revived in the 1880s by a contro- 
versy over Samoa, and in the 1890s by 
a revolt in Hawaii which led to the 
annexation of that island kingdom io 
the United States. 

The Spanish-American War served to 
dramatize the new position of the 
United States. It served, perhaps, as a 
turning point. It might not be quite 
true to say that it made the United 
States a world power. But it is true to 
say that it created a situation wherein 
the United States had to act, openly 
and continuously, as a world power. 


The American Empire 


In one sense the Spanish-American 
War was not at all an imperialistic wai 
in another, it was. It was fought for th 
most idealistic of motives, without any 
desire for territory or other gain. This 
motive was to free the Cubans from 
Spanish misrule and to end a situation 
dangerous to the U. S. 

Yet, as President William McKinley 
put it, circumstances ride and some- 
times override human will. The wai 
which began as a crusade ended with 
the United States firmly entrenched in 
the Caribbean and permanently estab 
lished as a Pacific power. 

The war ended, that is, with the de 
struction of the last vestiges of Spanish 
power in the New World —and with 
the United States as a world power. 
The year 1898 is a dramatic moment in 
world history. Three centuries earlie: 
Spain, France, and England had started 
their race for the New World, with 
Spain far in the lead, 

The Spaniards carved out for them- 
selves the greatest empire in world his- 
tory — almost all of South America, all 
of Central America and Mexico, and 
North America all around the Caribbean 
and far to the North and West. 

The English established themselves 
precariously on a little coastal fringe of 
America and clung there uncertainly for 
a century. 

Now, after 300 years, that rivalry for 
empire was at an end. The heirs of 
England, the English-speaking peoples 
grown great and strong, had steadily 
driven Spanish power back. In 1898 
came the last battle of the long war. 
The Spanish Empire was finally and 
permanently destroyed. The American 
Empire was born. 
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Introducing the Men Who May Be President 


HATS IN THE RING 
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7. Earl Warren 


F THE Republicans want to run Earl 

Warren for the Presidency, he’s 
ready — but they will have to come and 
get him. 

That sums up the attitude of the 
handsome, white-haired, blue-eyed Cal- 
fornia Governor who last November an- 
nounced, “I shall be proud to have the 
California delegation present my name 
to the convention.” Warren has made 
no campaign outside his own state, and 
seems willing to stand on his wide- 
spread support in the Far West. 

The 57-year-old Governor has a dis- 
tinctive record upon which to rest his 
case. His most spectacular political 
achievement was his second-term gov- 
ernorship victory in 1946, when he was 
nominated for the office on both the 
Democratic and Republican _ tickets. 
California’s election laws permit candi- 
dates to run in the primary election of 
more than one party. 

Warren was born in San Francisco, 
and has spent almost his entire life in 
California. The U. S. has never had a 
President born west of Iowa. This fact 
alone will give the Governor strong 
support from the Far Western states. 

Governor Warren has made himself 
especially popular in the West because 
of his fight for continued Federal aid 
for Western reclamation and industrial 
projects. He has frequently disagreed 
with the Republican leadership in Con- 
gress. He opposed income tax cuts last 
year, saying that reduction of the na- 
tional debt should come first. On anti- 
inflation measures, Warren has said 
that Congress was in “too much haste” 
in removing price controls. 

The Governor has had almost no ex- 
perience in foreign affairs. Within Cali- 
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fornia, he has sponsored an extensive 
social welfare program — although little 
of this has become law in the state. 
Warren has lost support from organized 
labor since 1946, because he approved 
laws opposed by unions. 

The California Governor, son of a 
railroad shop foreman, grew up in Ba- 
kersfield. As a youngster he played clar- 
inet for the town band, and later 
worked his way through the University 
of California. Like Governor Thomas 
E. Dewey of New York, Warren made 
a name for himself as a crusading dis- 
trict attorney,- first of Alameda County 
and then of California. He is married 
and has six children. 

Warren’s chances for winning the 
nomination at the Republican conven- 
tion are not bright, bit they will be 
greatly increased if a stalemate devel- 
ops among several of the candidates 
who have greater support. The Gover- 
nor has turned down in advance any 
offer of the Vice-Presidential position, 
as he did in 1944. 


8. Joseph W. Martin 


OLITICAL leaders often speak of 

“regulars” —-men who are unswerv- 
ingly loyal to their party. Of all the 
possible candidates for the Republican 
Presidential nomination, Speaker of the 
House Joseph William Martin, Jr. is 
probably the most “regular.” 

As Representative since 1925 from 
Massachusetts’ Fourteenth Congression- 
al District, the stocky 63-year-old bach- 
elor has learned every lesson in the 
game of politics. In his political career, 


‘which started in 1912 in the Massachu- 


setts House of Representatives, Speak- 
er Martin has lost only one election. 
Has the Speaker of the House tossed 
his hat in the Presidential ring? This is 
the frank way he states his position: 
“I am not a candidate, and I do not 
expect to be a candidate, but the man 
doesn’t live who doesn’t want to be 
President of the United States.” 
Martin has shown no indication that 
he will make an active campaign for 
his party’s nomination. However, he 
recently issued a surprise statement 
which, observers claimed, was intended 
to inform the nation of his stand on 
foreign affairs. In his statement, the 


Speaker called for stronger air, sea, and 
land defenses, and urged Americans of 
Italian descent to write letters to Italy 
urging defeat of the Communists in the 
April 18 Italian election. 

Born in North Attleboro, Mass., Mar- 
tin is the son of a blacksmith and the 
eldest of eight children. He was a star 
baseball player in high school, turning 
down a college athletic scholarship in 
order to go to work. After working as a 
reporter for five years, Martin, with 
several others, bought the North At- 
tleboro Evening Chronicle, which he 
now controls as sole owner. 

Martin became GOP minority leader 
in 1939. When the Republicans won 
control of the House in 1946, Martin 
was the natural choice for Speaker. His 
position took on added importance 
under the 1947 Act of Succession, 
which places the Speaker of the House 
next in line for the Presidency, in the 
event of death or disability of the Presi- 
dent and Vice-President. 

The veteran Congressman has orig- 
inated almost no major legislation in 
his 24 years in Congress. He is widely 
known as a conservative on social and 
economic issues, although he supports 
parts of President Roosevelt's New Deal 
program. 

Martin’s chances for the Republican 
nomination are slim if one of the more 
active candidates takes the lead. How- 
ever, in the event of a convention dead- 
lock, the party might well turn to 
Speaker Joe Martin, who is “Republi- 
can down to his square toes.” 


Acme 
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Herdsman’‘s alpenhorn calls cattle home. 


The Amazing‘ Wiss 


stability of their weather and their 

politics. Theirs is still a middle-of- 
the-road country with a middle-of-the- 
road government. The tragic events out- 
side Switzerland during the last two gen- 
erations have not shaken the country’s 
position. 

When you enter Switzerland — from 
France, Germany, Austria, or Italy — 
you feel as if you had entered a new 
world. The country is unscarred by war. 
Its people are well fed, well dressed, 
well housed. 

To the starving Europeans, Switzer- 
land is that unbelievable, fabulous 
country where people still eat white 
bread and steaks, drink milk and real 
coffee, and even have eggs for break- 
fast! It is an island of prosperity in an 
impoverished continent. 

I was impressed by this the moment 
I touched Swiss soil on my recent visit 
to that country, Here in peaceful, pic- 
turesque Switzerland — where there are 
no ugly reminders of the war, where 
people of diverse tongues have lived in 
friendship and in unity for more than 
six centuries —here, it is easy to be 
optimistic about the United Nations, 
abeut peace, about the world at large. 

Unlike other Europeans, the Swiss do 
not question the values of democracy. 


T"« Swiss pride themselves on the 


To the Swiss, it has paid off hand- 
somely. It has brought them dividends 
in the form of the highest standard of 
living on the European continent. There 
is only one unemployed person in the 
entire country, the Swiss will tell you, 
and he is the official in charge of the 
unemployment bureau. 

In Swiss sidewalk cafés, people dis- 
cuss politics—but usually the politics 
of foreign countries. Domestic politics 
seldom excite the Swiss — virtually a 
nation without professional politicians. 

Few Swiss can tell you off-hand who 
their current president is. He is elected 
for a term of only one year, and is re- 
sponsible to the legislature. He has no 
power of veto. 

The 1948 President of the Swiss 
Confederation is Dr. Enrico Celio, a 
member of the Catholic Conservative 
party. President Celio is 58 years old, 
a native of the Italian-speaking canton 
of Ticino, A lawyer by profession, he 
is a graduate of the University of Fri- 
bourg. He served as President once be- 
fore, in 1943. 


However, it is not the President but 
the Federal Council that holds the reins 
of executive power in Switzerland. The 
Federal Council consists of seven mem- 
bers who are elected for a term of four 
years by the Federal Assembly (the 
legislature). These seven men are 
jointly responsible for the government 
and act as a cabinet. Two members of 
the Federal Council are elected each 
year by the Federal Assembly to the 
offices of President and Vice-President 
of the Swiss Confederation. 

The Swiss are governed under a fed- 
eral constitution adopted on May 29, 
1874. which in its broad outlines is 
patterned on our own constitution. The 
Confederation consists of 22 sovereign 
cantons (states). Each of them retains 
large powers of local control and has its 
own legislative, executive, and judicial 
branches. The cantons jealously guard 
their rights against any extension of 
federal power. , 

In 1891, the initiative and referen- 
dum were adopted in Switzerland to 
counteract the possible strengthening 
of federal power. New legislation may 
be proposed by a petition signed by 
50,000 voters. Even wartime rationing 
and controls had to be approved by 
popular balloting. 

The national authority is vested in a 
federal legislative assembly. It consists 
of two chambers: the Staenderat (Coun- 


cil of States) of 44 members, two from 
each canton; and the Nationalrat (Na- 
tional Council) of 194 members elected 
every four years, according to popu- 
lation— one representative to about 
22,000 persons. 

In several of the smaller cantons, 
direct democracy — as in New England 
town meetings — is still practiced. The 
citizenry assemble on the main square 
of their capital town and elect their 
cantonal officials by a show of hands. 
Each voter carries a sword, the age-old 
symbol of his status as a free man. 
Women are still denied the right to 
vote. 

Switzerland covers an area of 15,737 
square miles (about twice the size of 
New Jersey) and has a population a 
little less than 4,500,000. Beyond the 
Alps, the Germans, the French, and the 
Italians have fought each other repeat- 
edly. But within the boundaries of 
Switzerland, these same three peoples 
have lived in harmony since the thir- 
teenth century. 

Differences in language and religion 
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have not weakened Swiss unity. The 
people of Switzerland speak four lan- 
guages: 71 per cent of the population 
use a German dialect (Schweitzer- 
deutsch); about 21 per cent, a quaint 
French (Swiss Romande); six per cent, 
Italian; and one per cent, Romansch — 
a medieval Latin language unique to 
Switzerland and a hangover from 
Roman days. All four tongues are recog- 
nized as official languages of the coun- 
try. About 57 per cent of the inhabi- 
tants are Protestants and 41 per cent 
Catholics. 

This miniature League of Nations 
dates back to 1291. That year the rep- 
resentatives of the three cantons of Uri, 
Schwyz, and Nidwalden took the oath 
of “eternal alliance.” 

Through the centuries other commu- 
nities joined the original group. To- 
gether they successfully repelled many 
foes superior to them in number and 
arms. Early in the sixteenth century, the 
Swiss decided that peace was the best 
policy. Switzerland has remained neu- 
tral ever since — except for one period 
in 1799 during the Napoleonic wars 
when the country became the battle- 
ground of the French, the Austrians, and 
the Russians. 

Neutrality is almost a religion with 
the Swiss. To them it is synonymous 
with liberty. “If we give up our neu- 
trality, we would be giving up our very 
existence as an independent state.” I 
heard that from scores of Swiss in all 
walks of life. 


By Irving D. W. Talmadge 


Foreign Affairs Editor, Scholastic Magazines 
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For this reason, 
the Swiss are reluc- 
tant to join the 
United Nations — 
unless they can do 
so and retain their 
right to neutrality. 
At a_ conference 
of United Nations 

yee Associations which 
. I attended in Ge- 

Cate ame neva, the only 
western European country not repre- 
sented was Switzerland! 

The Swiss did, however, join several 
of the specialized agencies of the U. N. 
In Geneva, I visited the International 
Labor Office and the League of Nations 


‘Palace, both of them now taken over 


by the U. N. Geneva is the European 
headquarters of the United Nations, At 
present, the U. N.-sponsored Interna- 
tional Conference on Freedom of the 
Press is meeting there. 

World War II was the severest test 
of Swiss neutrality. The Swiss recog- 
nized the danger of Hitler, and began 
to rearm, on a scale far beyond their 
resources, shortly after the rise of Nazi- 
ism in Germany. 

There was no question about the 
sympathy of the Swiss people. All 
Switzerland, including the German 
Swiss, were defiantly anti-Nazi. The 
country lived up to its tradition of offer- 
ing asylum to the oppressed. More than 
250,000 refugees from Nazi persecution 
found shelter in Switzerland during the 
war. Early in the war, the Swiss ntined 
their great tunnels. They were prepared 
to blow them up the minute Hitler tried 
to invade Switzerland. 

To be sure, the Swiss were compelled 

(Concluded on next page) 
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Answers in T. 


The Amazing Swiss 


Underline the word or phrase which 
best answers each of the following ques- 
tions. Each counts 3. Total, 24. 

1. Switzerland is about twice the 
size of which state? (a) Texas; (b) 
California; (c) New York; (d) New 
Jersey. 

2. How long is the term of office for 
the President of Switzerland? (a) one 
year; (b) four years; (c) seven years; 
(d) five years. 

8. Which of these nations does not 
border on Switzerland? (a) France; 
(b) Romania; (c) Germany; (d) Italy. 

4. In what Swiss city does the U. N. 
have its European headquarters? (a) 
Lausanne; (b) Zurich; (c) Geneva; 
(d) Basle. 

5. Which of these languages is not 
an official language of Switzerland? (a) 
French; (b) Italian; (c) Swedish; (d) 
Romansch. 

_6. Why is Switzerland called a “min- 
iature League of Nations”? (a) It is in 
the center of Europe; (b) So many peo- 
ples live together in peace there; (c) 
The U. N. has so many conferences in 
Switzerland. 

7. What is Switzerland’s chief means 
of making a living? (a) light industry; 
(b) agriculture; (c) tourist business; 
(d) commerce. 

8. About how many people live in 
Switzerland? (a) One million; (b) five 
million; (c) twenty million; (d) forty 
million. 

My score. 


Rise to World Power 


Answer the following questions brief- 
ly. Each counts 3. Total, 12. 


1. 2 
What are the names of two of the three 
states which had not been admitted to 
the union by 1900? 
8. What Spanish col- 
ony in the Caribbean did the United 
States annex after the Spanish-American 
war in 1898? 








4. Over what Spanish 
Caribbean colony did the United States 
establish a protectorate? 


My score. 
(Concluded on next page) 








CITIZENSHIP QUIZ 
continued from preceding poge 


The Russian Bear 


’ Test your knowledge of Russian ex- 
pansion. If Russia annexed the territory 
or land to Russia proper, mark A before 
the country’s name. If Russia domi- 
nates the place through a native Com- 
munist party, mark D before the coun- 
try’s name. Each counts 3. Total, 30. 


__6. Estonia 
7. Albania 


a. 3 
—__8. Czecho- 


. Kurile Isles 
. Lithuania 
3. Hungar 
Sesomlite slovakia 
. Yugoslavia — 9. Romania 
— 10. Latvia 


My score. 


Who Am I? 


In the blank space write in the name 
of the man described in each problem. 
Each counts 3. Total, 9. 

t——,n~ 2 Seppesentative 
from Illinois, I am chairman .of the 
House Rules Committee. 

_2. In my campaign 
for Governor of California in 1946 I 
was supported by both the Democratic 
and Republican parties. 

3. I am President of 
Switzerland for 1948. 


My score_ 





The Army Wants Men 


Underline the word or phrase whith 
best answers each of the following. 
Each counts 5. Total, 25. 

1. In addition to the eleven-billion- 
dollar defense budget, how many more 
billions for defense has Secretary For- 
restal asked for? (a) three; (b) five; 
(c) ten; (d) fifteen. 

2. How well do the number of men 
we have in the armed forces meet our 
needs for occupying Japan and our sec- 
tion of Germany? We have (a) too 
few; (b) about enough; (c) too many. 

3. How long a training period is 
proposed under the UMT program? (a) 
six months; (b) nine months; (c) fif- 
teen months; (d) two years. 

4. What effect would the renewal 
of selective service be likely to have on 
the number of men voluntarily enlist- 
ing for military service? The number 
volunteering would (a) decrease; (b) 
stay about the same; (c) increase. 

5. From what age group does Secre- 
tary Forrestal want to draft men? Men 
in the age bracket of (a) 16 to 19; 
(b) 19 to 25; (c) 25 to 29; (d) 19 to 
35. 


My score My total score 


My name__ seuiesbiemmacnsaiaaalil 
C.Q. for Issue of April 26, 1948. 


Men Wanted 
(Concluded from page 7) 


ator Chan Gurney, Republican of South 
Dakota, who is Senate Armed Services 
Committee chairman, said that a ma- 
jority of his committee feels that both 
selective service and UMT are “abso- 
lutely necessary.” 

8) We should adopt selective serv- 
ice, but UMT is neither necessary nor 
desirable. One of the most powerful 
foes of UMT is Rep. Leo E. Allen, Re- 
publican of Illinois, chairman of the 
House Rules Committee. The Rules 
Committee decides which legislation 
should go to the House floor for consid- 
eration. It has kept UMT legislation 
“bottled up” for eight months. 

There are many important groups, 
both educational and religious, which 
oppose UMT (see Oct. 20 and Dec. 15 
issues). Whether this opposition will 
fade in the face of present conditions 
is unknown. Scholastic’s Institute of 
Student Opinion found that 64 per 
cent of high school students favor UMT 
(see page 3). 

4) We should adopt selective serv- 
ice, but only on a “stand-by” basis. 
Some’ Congressmen believe that the 
wartime. selective service boards in 
every community should be revived. 
They believe all young men over 17 or 
18 should register with these boards, 
but should not be called to service un- 


less the situation grows more serious. 

Congress passed the Selective Serv- 
ice Act in September, 1940, more than 
a year before the U. S. entered World 
War II. The act expired after several 
extensions, on March 31, 1947, although 
drafting stopped in November, 1946. 
When the Act ended, the Office of Se- 
lective Service Records was set up, 
under the direction of Maj. General 
Lewis B. Hershey, wartime selective 
service chief. This agency holds all war- 
time selective service files which might 
be needed if the draft is re-enacted. 

5) Finally, there are those who be- 
lieve that the Air Force should be our 
main instrument of defense, and that 
the draft and UMT are less important 
or unnecessary. With the atomic bomb 
and the world’s strongest air force, 
these people believe, the United States 
will be adequately prepared. 

Regardless of any -threats to the 
peace from Russia or other nations, the 
Army is convinced that it must have ad- 
ditional manpower. Below full strength 
now, the Army is finding difficulty 
in maintaining its occupation forces 
in Germany and Japan. There is only 
one Army division in the United States 
capable of moving into action instantly. 

Congress has already passed the Eu- 
ropean Recovery Program, which many 
believe is a powerful weapon against 
Communist expansion. Now the atten- 
tion of Congress is riveted on the “Men 
Wanted” sign hung out by the Army. 





The Amazing Swiss 
(Concluded from page 11) 


to do business with Hitler. Switzerland 
was surrounded by Axis countries and 
had to trade with them or starve, The 
Swiss were forced to grant more than 
$300,000,000 of wartime credits to the 
Germans, and gear their entire economy 
to Nazi demands. As one Swiss official 
told me, “For six days a week we had 
to work for the Nazis. But on the sev- 
enth day, we prayed for the Allies.” 

Switzerland is an industrialized coun- 
try — by necessity. With nearly a fourth 
of her land unproductive, she has always 
been dependent on imports for her food 
supply. The land also lacks raw mate- 
rials and minerals. 

Only a fifth of the population engage 
in farming and cattle raising, while 
close to half of the people are em- 
ployed in industry — the manufacture of 
watches, electric equipment, precisidn 
tools, textiles, chemicals. An important 
source of income in normal years is the 
tourist trade. 

The continued prosperity of Switzer- 
land is dependent upon the rehabilita- 
tion of all of Europe. The Swiss realize 
that. They have already granted credits 
amounting to some $200,000,000 for the 


reconstruction of war-damaged coun- 
tries. Switzerland is participating in 
the European Recovery Program, She 
agreed to do so with the reservation “ol 
not entering into any engagements 
which are incompatible with the tradi 
tional neutrality of our government.” 

The Swiss hope that there will jiot 
be another world war. But should it 
come, they intend again to remain on 
the sidelines. 


SWISS GAZETTEER 


Enrico Celio (én ré ko ché Ve yd) is 
president of Switzerland for 1948. 

Berne (birn), capital of Switzerland. 
Name is said to come from German word 
meaning bears. . 

Basle (bal). Manufacturing city. 

Montreux (mén tré). Tourist resort. 

Lucerne (la sfirn). Tourist resort. 

Lausanne (16 zdn). City famous for 
treaties of 1912 and 1923 written there. 

Locarno (16 kar nd). City famous for 
peace pact written there in 1925. 

Zurich (zdor tk). Manufacturing city, 
called the “Athens of Switzerland.” 

St. Moritz (sant mo rits). Tourist com- 
munity in Engadine valley. 

Matterhorn (mdt ér hérn). Alpine moun- 
tain peak 14,780 feet high. 

Romansch (1r6 médn sch). An official 
Swiss language, a relic from Roman times. 
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dressing room door. “Half hour!” 

The assistant stage manager waits 
for an acknowledgment, then hurries 
on to the next door... 


Tee is a sharp knock on the star's 


For sheer excitement, few moments 
in the theatre rival the opening night 
of a new play. Cast, director, play- 
wright, producer — all are on edge with 
a tenseness that will not relax until the 
first newspaper reviews appear in the 
early morning hours. 

Backstage the anxiety is bravely cam- 
ouflaged, as the players deftly begin to 
make up for their roles, the familiar 
movements—doing something they have 
done so many times before — helping to 
quiet fluttering nerves. For nerves are 
raw, even if every member of the cast 
has his role down “cold” and has been 
living his part through four weeks of 
rehearsal. 

The producer, too, has butterflies in 
his stomach. Tonight his judgment and 
taste are on trial. Until he made his 
final choice of a script, the producer 
read many plays. Most were rejected 
because they were poor. Some good 
ones would have required too large a 
budget. For others he could not have 
secured the proper cast. 

The producer has a way of play- 
reading that is all his own. He reads a 
play in much the same way a construc- 
tion engineer studies a blueprint. To 
most of us, a blueprint is a confusing 
arrangement of lines. The engineer, 
however, visualizes a structure in com- 
plete detail. So with a play. It is writ- 
ten to be performed, listened to, and 
watched. The producer does not judge 
a play as a piece of writing, although 
some plays are great literature. He eval- 
uates it as “theatre.” 

In staging Antony and Cleopatra, 
Guthrie McClintic’s task was to vitalize 
Shakespeare’s poetry into living speech 
and motion. Shakespeare left no clues 
to the play’s staging, for it was never 
performed during the Bard’s lifetime, 
possibly because he could not find a 
boy sufficiently talented to play Cleo- 
patra. In the Elizabethan theatre, the 
roles of women were interpreted by 
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Section 


LAY, 


Godfrey Tearle and Katharine Cornell are rehearsing the roles of Antony 
and Cleopatra with Guthrie McClintic, who staged Shakespeare's play. 


boys. Mr. McCClintic had to create all 
the action that accompanies the play. 

As the producer reads, he sets the 
stage in his mind, fixes all the props, 
moves the characters about, sees them 
in makeup and costume. This is really 
the way to read a play, but it is not 
easy. One of the great plays of our 
time, a work that trumpeted the arrival 
of a fresh, strong talent in the theatre, 
went begging for a long time. The pro- 
ducers who read it failed to quicken it 
to life in the imagination. It remained 
for Eddie Dowling to see the possibili- 
ties in Tennessee Williams’ The Glass 
Menagerie. 

Most of us read a play as we would 
a story, since a play is little more than a 
story told in dialogue, with stage direc- 
tions taking the place of descriptive 
passages. But the playwright does not 
tell us the emotions of his characters, 
or what makes them behave as they do. 
The psychological springs that animate 
the characters are shown to us through 
the dialogue. 

Because he is so acutely aware of the 
discipline that play reading demands, 
George Bernard Shaw has written long 
prefaces to his plays, prefaces that are 
brilliant pieces of authorship. Shaw 


wants to be sure that we do not miss 
thé point of any of his plays. 


There is another sharp knock on the 
star’s dressing room door. “Fifteen min- 
utes!” The assistant stage manager waits 
for an acknowledgment, then hurries on 
to the next door... 


Using the speeches the. playwright 
has written for him, it is the task of the 
actor to bring the character to life. It is 
the director, however, who determines 
how that character shall behave. It is 
his job to interpret the play and bring 
to exciti g reality the blueprint pro- 
vided by the playwright. Before the 
cast was engaged, the director studied 
the script carefully, discussed it with 
the playwright and the producer, sug- 
gested changes and revisions, the ex- 
pansion of some scenes and the tighten- 
ing of others. In rehearsal, he discussed 
and explained all the roles, until each 
actor was vividly aware of the char- 
acter he was portraying. 

Maxwell Anderson’s play, Joan of 
Lorraine, is built around the rehearsal 
of a play dealing with Joan of Are. It is 
a sort of play within a play in which 
the dramatic conflict arises out of the 
star's refusal to accept the character of 
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Joan as it is visualized by the director. 
There are sharp arguments and heated 
discussions. It is out 6f these arguments 
that the character of Joan emerges from 
two contrary points of view. 

Also working with the director are 
the scene designer, the costume de- 
signer, and the lighting expert. Each 
has a share in bringing to reality an im- 
aginary slice of life. 

However, the slice of life the play- 
wright gives us has been carefully se- 
lected by him to throw a conflict into 
sharp focus. In William Wister Haines’ 
play, Command Decision, we see the 
general in charge of a bombardment 
division at a time when he is faced with 


Pe WARN: ELECT.Ciour? 
TRAV: <to TO CLOSED 


FLYMAN<eiVE oRoP)> 


several conflicts, all arising at the same 
time. The mathematical probabilities 
are against the occurrence of such a 


situation in real life. But the play- 
wright’s slice of life must be significant 
and selective, to underscore the prob- 
lem he is presenting. 

The play’s dialogue, too, myst be 
significant and selective. The lines must 
describe the characters and their emo- 
tions with artistic economy. At the same 
time they must move the plot along. It 
is because a play comes to life through 
its lines, that the actor who interprets 
them becomes so important. 


There is another sharp knock on the 


*xwarn-music = B35 
ES TS 
<27-A CVE> 


Antony (cont'd) 


(HE comes down steps to Ist level 


/ and calls off D.R.) ~ 
Eros, ho! 


(HE stands at C. facing out front) / 
teach me, 
Alcides, thou mine ancestor, thy rage: 


i= shirt of Nessus is upon me; 


EROS READY D.t.*a 


SWORD 
CAPE 





Let me lodge Lichas on the horns o° the moon, 
And with those hands that grasp'd the heaviest club 


Subdue my worthiest self, 


The witch shall die: 


To the young Roman boy she hath sold me, and | fell 


Under this plot: she dies for't. 


(HE runs off D.R. calling) ~ 


Eros, ho! 


/ 





DIOMEDES and MARDIAN, 


R.C. on the 2nd level, 


Cleopatra 


(VOICES off By pecome louder) 

(Enter up R. CL ATRA, CHARMIAN, IRAS, 
CLEOPATRA is 
supported by IRAS and CHARMIAN; IRAS 
stands on her L, side, THEY stop at 
MARDIAN moves to 
the steps, below and R. of them) .~ 





@ | SWELL VOICES 





ANTONY- STAND BY 
Sc. 12. 


<sworo> 





Help me, my women! O, he is more mad 
Than Telamon for his shield; the board of Thessaly 


Was never so emboss'd, 


Charmian 
To the monument, 


There lock yourself, and send him word you are dead, 
The soul and body rive not more in parting 


Than greatness going off. 


Cleopatra 
To the monumentl (She 


Le Mardian)~ 


- Mardian, go tell him I have slain myself; 


Say the last I spoke was ‘Antony,’ 
Hence, Mardian! ® 


CLEOPATRA 7 a terrified look = 


direction, then cries)“ 


To the monument! @ 
03 TEHEY all run off u R, as the ligh 
G dim out ule kly. 


Ma Music begins. The 
syle 0.2.) front traveller closes in) —_ 
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A page from Guthrie McClintic’s prompt-script of Antony and Cleopatra. 


SENIOR 





star's dressing room door. “Five min. 
utes!” The assistant stage manager waits 
for an acknowledgment, then hurries 
on to the next door... 







. Five minutes before curtain time all 
the actors required on scene when the 
curtain rises must take their places. 
Usually these are minor characters. 
used by the playwright to set the time 
and atmosphere of the play. Since we 
are thrown into the middle of a story, 
the minor characters tell us what hap- 
pened before the story opened. In An- 
tony and Cleopatra, Shakespeare opens 
the play with Demetrius and Philo to 
tell us that Antony has “gone soft.” 

After the situation is made clear, the 
initial incident occurs. This hints at 
the play’s problem and indicates the 
way in which it will unfold. The action 
then begins to rise and the conflict is 
revealed. The conflict may be one of 
ideas or of ways of life or of attitudes. 
One character may be in conflict with 
another, the struggle caused by oppos- 
ing loyalties. Or a character may be in 
conflict with himself, his better nature 
at war with selfishness. The conflict es- 
tablishes the theme of the play and 
brings it to the climax. The climax is 
the turning point of the story. After 
that comes the falling action, in which 
the conflict is resolved. The ending must 
be reasonable. It must convince the 
audience that it is a natural outcome of 
all that has taken place. 




















There is another sharp knock on the 
star’s dressing room door. “Curtain!” 
The assistant stage manager waits for 
an acknowledgment, then hurries on to 
the next door... 







The curtain is about to go up. The 
star gives her makeup and wardrobe a 
final check. She goes on in a few min- 
utes. The stagehands and electricians 
check ropes and lighting cues. The 
stage manager stands ready with the 
prompt script. Outside in the theatre, 
the lights have begun to dim. The audi- 
ence is hushed, expectant, waiting for 
the magic that will kindle cold print 
to glowing life. In center aisle seats sit 
the critics. They will see the play and 
evaluate it. They are especially quali- 
fied for their chore. They know the lit- 
erature of the theatre, can distinguish 
a good play from a poor one. 

Slowly the curtain rises and the set 
comes into view. The first lines are 
spoken and the play begins. If the play 
is a good one, creatively produced, we 
are borne into a world of make-believe 
so vital that for two enchanted hours 
only the stage is real, and time stands 
still in the world outside the theatre. 

— Eric BERGER 
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A condensed version of Shakespeare’s play 


Antony 
and 


Cleopatra 


Characters who make their appearance: 
Mark Antony, Octavius Caesar, Lepidus 
(triumvirs); Sextus Pompey; Cleopatra; 
Enobarbus, Philo, Demetrius, Eros, Eu- 
phronius (friends to. Antony); Agrippa, 
Thyreus (friends to Caesar). 


The play opens in a room in Cleo- 
patra’s palace at Alexandria, Egypt. 
Demetrius and Philo, friends of Antony, 
are discussing their chief. 


Pu.: Nay, but this dotage of our 
general’s 
O’erflows the measure: those his goodly 
eyes, 
That o’er the files and musters of the 
war 
Have glow’d like plated Mars, now 
bend, now turn, 
The office and devotion of their view 
Upon a tawny front: his captain’s heart, 
Which in the scuffles of great fights 
hath burst 
The buckles on his breast, reneges all 
temper. ... 
(Enter Antony, Cleopatra, her Ladies, 
the Train.) 
Look, where they come: 


Take but good note, and you shall see 


in him 
The triple pillar of the world trans- 

form’d 
Into a strumpet’s fool: behold and see. 

Cueo.;: If it be love indeed, tell me 

how much. 

Ant.: There’s beggary in the love 

that can be reckon’d. 

Cueo.: I'll set a bourn how far to be 

beloved. 

AnT.: Then must thou needs find out 

new heaven, new earth. 

Antony learns from a messenger that 
his wife, Fulvia, has died in Rome. He 
decides that this would be a good time 
to return to Rome —not only because 


AGRIC .09... 8944 


of Fulvia’s death, but 
because Caesar and 
Lepidus are conspir- 
ing against him. In 
Rome, at the house 
of Lepidus, Antony 
and Octavius Caesar 
discuss their differ- 
ences. 
CAEs. 
you 
When rioting in Alex- 
andria; you 
Did pocket up my let- 
ters, and with taunts 
Did gibe my missive out of audience. 
Ant.: Sir, 
He fell upon me ere admitted: then 
Three’kings I had newly feasted, and 
did want 
Of what I was i’ the morning: but next 
day 
I told him of myself§ which was as 
much 
As to have ask’d him pardon. Let this 
fellow r 
Be nothing of our strife; if we contend, 
Out of our question wipe him. 
Cags.: You have broken ~ 
The article of your oath; which you 
shall never 
Have tongue to charge me with. 
Lep.: Soft, Caesar! 
Ant.: No, 
Lepidus, let him speak: 
The honor is sacred which he talks on 
now, 
Supposing that I lack’d it. But, on 
Caesar; 
The article of my oath. 
Cags.: To lend me arms and aid 
when I required them; 
The which you both denied. 
AnT.: Neglected, rather; 
And then when poison’d hours had 
bound me up 


I wrote to 


Katharine Cornell in the role of Cleopatra. 


From mine own knowledge. As nearly 
as I may, 
I'll play the penitent to you: but mine 
honesty 
Shall not make poor my greatness, nor 
my power 
Work without it. Truth is, that Fulvia, 
To have me out of Egypt, made wars 
here; 
For which myself, the ignorant motive, 
do 
So far ask pardon as befits mine honor 
To stoop in such a case. 
Agrippa, one of Caesar’s friends, has 
a suggestion. 
Acr.: Thou hast a sister by the 
mother’s side, 
Admired Octavia: great Mark Antony 
Is now a widower. 
Cags.: Say not so, Agrippa: 
It Cleopatra heard you, your reproof 
Were well deserved of rashness. 
ANnT.: I am not married, Caesar: let 
me hear Agrippa further speak. 
Acr.: To hold you in perpetual amity, 
To make you brothers, and to knit your 
hearts 
With an unslipping knot, take Antony 
Octavia to his wife; whose beauty 
claims 
No worse a husband than the best of 
men; 
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Whose virtue and whose general graces 


That which none else can utter. By this 
marriage, 

All little jealousies, which now seem 

~ great, 

And all great fears, which now import 
their dangers, 

Would then be nothing: truths would 
be tales, 

Where now half tales be truths: her 
love to both 

Would, each to other and all loves to 
both, 

Draw after her. Pardon what I have 
spoke; 
For ‘tis a 
thought, 

By duty ruminated. 
Ant.: Will Caesar speak? 
Cags.: Not till he-hears how Antony 
is touch’d 
With what is spoke already. 
AntT.: What power is in Agrippa, 
if I would say, “Agrippa, be it so,” 
To make this good? 
Cars.: The power of Caesar, and 
His power unto Octavia. 
ANT.: May I never 
To this good purpose, that so fairly 
shows, 
Dream of impediment! Let me have 
thy hand: 
Further this act of grace; and from this 
hour 
The heart of brothers govern in our 
loves 
And sway our great designs! 
Cass.: There is my hand. 
A sister I bequeath you, whom no 
brother 
Did ever love so dearly: let her live 
To join our kingdoms and our hearts; 
and never 
Fly off our loves again! 
Lep.: Happily, amen! 
Ant.: I did not think to draw my 
sword ‘gainst Pompey 
For he hath laid strange courtesies and 
great 
Of late upon me: I must thank him 
only, 
Lest my remembrance suffer ill report; 
At heel of that, defy him. 
Lep.: Time calls upon’s: 
Of us must Pompey presently be sought, 
Or else he seeks out us. 
Ant.: Where lies he? 
Cags.: About the mount Misenum. 
Ant.: What is his strength by land? 
Cags.: Great and increasing: but by 
sea 
He is an absolute master. 
Now that the chiefs are reconciled, 
Enobarbus describes to Agrippa and 
Mecaenas Antony's first meeting with 


Cleopatra. 
Eno.: I will tell you. 


studied, not a present 


The barge she sat in, like a burnish’d 
throne, 

Burn’d on the water: the poop was 
beaten gold; 

Purple the sails, and so perfumed that 

The winds were love-sick with them; 
the oars were silver, 

Which to the tune of flutes kept stroke, 
and made 

The water which they beat to follow 
faster, 

As amorous of their strokes. For her 
own person, 

It beggar’d all description: she did lie 

In fer pavilion —cloth-of-gold of tis- 
sue — 

O’er-picturing that Venus where we see 

The fancy outwork nature: on each 
side her 

Stood pretty dimpled boys, like smiling 
Cupids, 

With divers-color'd fans, whose wind 
did seem 

To glow the delicate cheeks which they 
did cool, 

And what they undid did... 

. . . From the barge 

A strange invisible perfume hits the 
sense 

Of the adjacent wharfs. The city cast 

Her people out upon her; and Antony 

Enthroned i’ the market-place, did sit 
alone, 

Whistling to the air; which but for va- 
cancy, 

Had gone to gaze on Cleopatra too 

And made a gap in nature. 
Acr.: Rare Egyptian! 
Eno.: Upon her landing, Antony sent 

to her, 

Invited her to supper: she replied, 

It should be better he became her 
guest; 


Which she entreated: our courteous 

Antony, 

Whom ne’er the’ word of ‘No’ woman 
heard speak, 

Being barber'd ten times o'er, goes to 
the feast, 

And for his ordinary pays his heart 

For what his eyes eat only. 

Pompey meets with Caesar, Antony 
and Lepidus to discuss the terms of an 
ultimatum they have sent him. 

The reconciliation is celebrated with 
a feast, after which Antony and Oc- 
tavia leave for Antony’s home in Athens 
In Athens, Antony learns that Caesar 
and Lepidus have broken their word 
and made war against Pompey. 

Eros.: Caesar and Lepidus have 
made wars upon Pompey. 

Eno.: This is old: what is the suc- 
cess? 

Eros.: Caesar, having made use ol 
him in the wars ’gainst Pompey, pres 
ently denied him rivality; would not 
let him partake in the glory of the ac 
tion: and not resting here, accuses him 
of letters he had formerly wrote to 
Pompey; upon his own appeal, seizes 
him: so the poor third is up, till death 
enlarge his confine. 

Eno.: Then, world, thou hast a pair 

of chaps, no more; 
And throw between them all the food 
thou hast, 
They'll grind the one the other .. . 

Antony now feels released from the 
promises he made Caesar. Caesar learns 
that Antony has returned to Alexandria 
and sent Octavia back to Rome. 

Cars.: Contemning Rome, he has 

done all this, and more, 
In Alexandria: here’s the manner of 't: 
r the market-place, on a tribunal sil- 
ver d, 


The “big three,” Antony, Caesar and Lepidus, meet in Rome. 
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Cleopatra and himself in chairs of gold 
Were publicly enthroned . . . Unto her 
He gave the stablishment of Egypt; 
made her 
Of lower Syria, Cyprus, Lydia, 
Absolute queen . . . 
Acr.: Who does he accuse? 
Cags.: Caesar: and that, having in 
Sicily 
Sextus Pompeius spoil’d, we had not 
rated him 
His part o’ the isle: then does he say, he 
lent me 
Some shipping unrestored: lastly, he 
frets 
That Lepidus of the triumvirate 
Should be deposed; and, being, that we 
detain 
All his revenue. 
Acr.: Sir, this should be answer’d. ~ 
Cass.: "Tis done already, and the 
messenger gone. 
| have told him, Lepidus was grown 
too cruel; 
That he his high authority abused, 
And did deserve his change: for what I 
have conquer’d, 
| grant him part; but then, in his Ar- 
menia, 
And other of his conquer’d kingdoms, I 
Demand the like. 

Mec.: He'll never yield to that. 

Cags.: Nor must not then be yielded 

to in this. 

Antony and Caesar make war against 
each other. Cleopatra, who accompa- 
nies Antony into battle, insists that An- 
tony attack by sea. Antony agrees with 
her, against the better judgment of his 
advisers. 

Eno.: Your 

mann’d; 
Your mariners are muleters, reapers, 
people 
Ingross'd by swift impress; in Caesar's 
fleet 
Are those that often have ‘gainst Pom- 
pey fought: 


ships are not well 


Their ships are yare; yours, heavy: no - 


disgrace 
Shall fall you for refusing him at sea, 
Being prepared for land. 
ANnT.: By sea, by sea. 
Eno.: Most worthy sir, you therein 
throw away 
The absolute soldiership you have by 
land; 
Distract your army, which doth most 
consist 
Of war-mark’d footmen; leave unexe- 
cuted 
Your own renowned knowledge; quite 
forego 
The way which promises assurance; and 
Give up yourself merely to chance and 
hazard, 
From firm security. 
Ant.: I'll fight at sea. 
APRIL 
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The battle has been disastrous for 
Antony. 
AnT.: Hark! the land bids me tread 
no more upon’t; 
It is ashamed to bear me! Friends, come 
hither: 
I am so lated in the world, that I 
Have lost my way for ever: I have a 
ship 
Laden with gold; take that, divide it; 
fly, 
And make your peace with Caesar. 
Antony sends his ambassador, Eu- 
phronius, to negotiate peace with 
Caesar. 
Eupn.: Lord of his fortunes he sa- 
lutes thee, and 
Requires to live in Egypt: which not 
granted, 
He lessens his requests; and to thee sues 
To let him breathe between the heavens 
and earth, 
A private man in Athens; this for him. 
Next, Cleopatra does confess thy great- 
ness; 
Submits her to thy might; and of thee 
craves 
The circle of the Ptolemies for her heirs, 
Now hazarded to thy grace. 
Cags.: For Antony, 
I have no ears to his request. The queen 
Of audience nor desire shall fail, so she 
From Egypt drive her all-disgraced 
friend, 
Or take his life there: this if she per- 
form, 
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She shall not sue unheard. So to them 
both. 

Cleopatra receives Thyreus, Caesar's 
messenger. 

CLeo.: Most kind messenger, 

Say to great Caesar this: in deputation 

I kiss his conquering hand: tell him, I 
am prompt 

To lay my crown at’s feet, and there to 
kneel: 

Tell him, from his all-obeying breath | 

hear . 

The doom of Egypt. 

Tuyr.: "Tis your noblest course. 
Wisdom and fortune combatting to- 

gether, 

If that the former dare but what it can, 

No chance may shake. Give me grace 
to lay 

My duty on your hand. 

Antony and Enobarbus enter as 
Thyreus is about to kiss Cleopatra's 
hand. Antony orders Thyreus whipped 
and sent back to Caesar. Antony is furi- 
ous. He determines to make one last 
attack on the following day. 

Eno.: Now he'll outstare the light 

ning. To be furious, 

Is to be frighted out of fear; and in 
that mood 

The dove will peck the estridge; and | 
see still, : 

A diminution in our captain’s brain 

Restores his heart: when valour preys 
on reason, 

It eats the sword it fights with. I will 
seek 

Some way to leave him. 

The next day, in his camp outside 
Alexandria, Antony learns that Eno- 
barbus has deserted to Caesar. 

Ant.: Go, Eros, send his treasure 

after; do it; 

Detain no jot, I charge thee: write to 
him — 

I will subscribe — gentle adieus and 
greetings; 

Say that I wish he never find more 
cause 

To change a master. O, my fortunes 
have 

Corrupted honest 

Enobarbus! 

Anthony is victor in the day's battle. 

Cie0.: Lord of lords! 

O infinite virtue, comest thou smiling 
from 
The world’s great snare uncaught? 

AnT.: My nightingale, 

We have beat them to their beds. What, 
girl! though grey 

Do something mingle with our younger 
brown, yet ha’ we 

A brain that nourishes our nerves, and 


men! Dispatch. — 


can 
Get goal for goal of youth... . 

In Caesar's camp, Enobarbus cannot 
bear the shame of his treachery. 





Eno.: O sovereign mistress of true 
melancholy, 
The poisonous damp of night disponge 
upon me, 
That life, a very rebel to my will, 
May hang no longer on me: throw my 
heart 
Against the flint and hardness of my 
fault; 
Which, being dried with grief, will 
break to powder, 
And finish all foul thoughts. O Antony, 
Nobler than my revolt is infamous, 
Forgive me in thine own particular; 
But let the world rank me in register 
A master-leaver and a fugitive: 
O Antony! O Antony! 
( Dies) 
The next engagement is a sea-battle. 
Caesar is the victor. 
AnT.: All is lost; 
This foul Egyptian hath betrayed me: 
My fleet hath yielded to the foe; and 
yonder 
They cast their caps up and carouse 
together 
Like friends long lost. . . . 
O sun, thy uprise shall I see no more: 
Fortune and Antony part here; even 
here 
Do we shake hands. All come to this? 
The hearts 
That spaniel’d me at heels, to whom I 
gave 
Their wishes, do discandy, melt their 
sweets 
‘On blossoming Caesar. . ». 
Cieo.: Why is my lord enraged 
against his love? 
AnT.: Vanish, or I shall give thee 
thy deserving, 
And blemish Caesar's triumph. . . . 
In his rage, Antony blames Cleopatra 


for his defeat. Cleopatra decides to use 
a ruse to win him back. 

CLEo.: To the monument! 

Mardian, go tell him I have slain myself; 
Say, that the last I spoke was “Antony,” 
And word it, prithee, piteously. Hence, 

Mardian, 

And bring me how he takes my death. 
To the monument! 

On learning of Cleopatra’s death, An- 
tony asks his friend Eros to kill him. 
Eros kills himself instead. 

Ant.: Thrice-nobler than myself! 
Thou teachest me, O valiant Eros, what 
I should, and thou couldst not. My 

queen and Eros 
Have by their brave instruction got 

upon me 
A nobleness in record: but I will be 
A bridegroom in my death, and run 

into’t ° 
As to a lover’s bed. Come, then; and, 

Eros, 

Thy master dies thy scholar: to do thus 

(Falling on his sword) 

I learn’d of thee. How! not dead? not 
dead? 
The guard, ho! O, dispatch me! 

The dying Antony learns that Cleo- 
patra is not dead, but locked in the 
monument. He asks to be taken there. 
Cleopatra is overcome with grief. 

CLEo.: O sun, 

Burn the great sphere thou moves in! 
darkling stand 

The varying shore o’ the world. O An- 
tony, 

Antony, Antony! Help, Charmian, help, 

Iras, help; 

Help, friends below; let’s draw him 
hither. 

ANT.: Peace! 

Not Caesar’s valor hath o’erthrown An- 
tony, 


Defeated, stripped of his fortune and friends, Antony meets death. 
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But Antony’s hath triumph’d on itself. 

CuiEo.: So it should be, that none 

but Antony 
Should conquer Antony; but woe ’tis 
so! 

AnT.: I am dying, Egypt, dying; only 
I here importune death a while, until 
Of many thousand kisses the poor last 
I lay upon thy lips... . 

CxEo.: Noblest of men, woo’t die? 
Hast thou no care of me? Shall I abide 
In this dull world, which in thy ab- 

sence is 
No better than a sty? O, see, my women, 

(Antony dies.) 

The crown 0’ the earth doth melt, My 

lord! 

O, wither’d is the garland of the war, 

The soldier’s pole is fall’n: young boys 
and girls 

Are level now with men; the odds is 
gone, 

And there is nothing left remarkable 

Beneath the visiting moon. 

Cleopatra is now Caesar's prisoner. 
She resolves to join Antony in death 
A basketful of poisonous asps is smug- 
gled into the monument. 

CLEo.: Give me my robe, put on my 

crown; I have ‘ 
Immortal longings in me: now no more 
The juice of Egypt’s grape shall moist 
this lip: 
Yare, yare, good Iras; quick. Methinks 

I hear 
Antony call; I see him rouse himself 
To praise my noble act; I hear him 

mock 
The luck of Caesar, which the gods give 

men 
To excuse their after wrath: husband, 

I come: 

Now to that name my courage prove 
my title! 

I am fire and air; my other elements 

I give to baser life. So; have you done? 

Come then, and take the last warmth 
of my lips. 

Farewell, kind Charmian; Iras, long 

farewell. . . . 

(To an asp, which she applies to her 
breast.) 

With thy sharp teeth this knot intrinsi- 
cate 

Of life at once untie: poor venomous 
fool, 

Be angry, and dispatch. O, couldst thou 
speak, 

That I might hear thee call great Caesar 
ass 

Unpolicied! 

Caesar finds Cleopatra dead. 

Cass.: Take up her bed; 

.And bear her women from the monv- 
ment: 

She shall be buried by her Antony: 

No grave upon the earth shall clip in 1 

A pair so famous... 
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m itself, 


at none Forever Nancy 


“Hey, Butterball,” whispered Smit- 
woe ’tis tee, “come on. She won't see us from 


Wy 
* 
where she’s standing.” “She” was Miss 
ng; only Baumgartner. I shook my head and I VY, WG 
le, until saw Smittee slip out of the study hall. 
oor last I'd probably get it from the kids to- 

Pe 


morrow, but gee, I just couldn’t skip. 
t die? Now don’t get me wrong. It’s not that 


I abide | don’t think “skipping” is all right. It’s : 
thy ab. [Mf just because of Nancy, the girl across Student Writers Own Weekly Page 
the aisle from me. Golly, I couldn't skip, 
women, knowing she doesn’t like it. the best two students in the class will The world will little note what hap- 


I sat in my seat looking dejectedly recite the balcony scene from memory. pened, but that day should go down 
elt, My down at my Spanish book. I looked at Who would like to learn Juliet’s part?” in history as the occasion of one of the 
the picture at the top of the page. It J glanced over at Nancy, whose hand finest pieces of oratory ever heard in 


the war, was labeled “Mexico’s Beauties.” But was already in the air. West High School. What a speech that 
ng boys none of them could even compare to “I should,” Nancy volunteered. was! As I drooled in the face of Nancy, 
Nancy. She was wearing a yellow dress “Thank you,” said Miss Hull, “and “Good night, good night, parting is 
odds is and her brown hair reached her shoul- _[’m sure you will do a good job. Now such sweet . . .” 
ders. I glanced over at her seat and it who will volunteer to learn the part of The passing bell broke up my 
rkable was empty. I looked around the room Romeo?” thoughts and I shoved my books under 


and there in the front seat was the Tom, the kid who sat next to me, my arm and pushed my way out into 
prisoner. vellow dress. I didn’t know why she raised his hand. “Thank you,” Miss the hall. Smittee and Joe met me out- 
n death had moved, but I didn’t like it. I Hull said, “and I’m sure there won't be side the door and kidded me all the 
is smug- slammed my book with such force that — q flaw in it.” way down the hall. I glanced ahead and 
it sent Miss Baumgartner swishing up “Well, I guess I’m set for the year,” saw the yellow dress walking there. As 
the aisle at me. All her two hundred whispered Tom. “Besides, Nancy’s it reached the stairs, it stopped, as if 
pounds bore down on me until her ute.” waiting for someone. “Hello,” said 
face was shoved in front of mine. “Make love to my girl?” I thought. Nancy, “do you mind if I walk with 


it on my 


 penere “Don’t you know that this is a study “Not on your life.” I spent that week- you?” 
hall?” she said angrily. “How dare you end memorizing Romeo's part. When Smittee’s mouth fell open and he dis- 
fethinks  °!08¢ your book in such a manner!” Monday came, John Barrymore sounded appeared in the crowd. My voice came 
I opened my mouth, but was halted ike a piker compared to me. back to me in time to say, “Sure!” With 
self after my first “but.” “Don't try to make After deciding on Nancy for the part that we started down the stairs. 
ear him  %°™me childish explanation,” boomed of Juliet, Miss Hull turned her atten- As we reached the bottom, she spoke. 
Miss Baumgartner. tion to the Romeo. She looked towards “I suppose you know that the M.A.T.s 
ods give By this time, all eyes had focused Tom's seat and, for the first time. real- are having a hay ride?” 


on Miss Baumgartner and me. I opened ized that Tom was absent. “Oh my!” “Ya,” I replied. All I knew was that 
wusband my mouth, but again I was forced to said Miss Hull. “Thomas is absent.” | felt like sitting down. 
’@ remain silent. “I should take you down And then, sarcastically, “I suppose no “I'd like you to go with me,” she 
to the office, but I think I'll watch you one else learned Romeo's part in case of said. ‘ : 


na myself,” she said. With that she stif- such a disaster.” I opened my mouth to say that I not 
nents fened and pointed to a seat up in the I turned to the kid in back of me. only would go, but be there a day early 
yu done? front row. “From now on that will be “Disaster,” I said, “Tom couldn’t re- to make sure I wouldn’t miss it. Noth- 

warmth ( YOUr permanent seat.” With that, Miss member his last name without Miss ing came out except my tongue. 
Baumgartner turued and triumphantly Hull's coaching him.” “You don’t have to go,” Nancy said, 

as, long walked back down the aisle. I picked “Alan Gould,” bellowed Miss Hull, “if you don’t want to.” 

¥ up my books and followed her down “can’t you remain quiet even when you She didn’t know. She didn’t know 
2s to her to my seat. It was quite near Nancy. failed to learn the part yourself?” that I'd waited almost forever for a 
I sat down and looked out the door. “But I did learn the part,” I said. date with her. My mouth opened and 
intrinsi- | There were Smittee and Joe, laughing I uttered a faint, “Sure, I'll go!” Inside 


at me. I opened my English book and 
began to wonder why I hadn’t skipped 
in the first place. Nancy didn’t even 
dst thou ‘now I was alive, All I got out of it 
was a bawling out from Miss Baum- 
t Caesar  %artner and a horse laugh from Smittee 
and Joe. I was always getting myself 
in trouble because of Nancy. I remem- 


I was thinking, “He jests at scars that 
never felt a wound!” 


Alan Gould, 17 
West High School 


enomous 





Teacher, Wanda Orton 


“Forever Nancy” is an ingratiating 


A <a first — it was in Miss Hull's little piece, a short story entry in 
a = Sy eed he y ae seni at last year’s Scholastic Writing 
thou Romeo?” Miss Hull said dramat- — be lan . = ag would we 

tony: ically. I glanced away from my Shake- yueve ©. be Week Sime te pol ish ahd 
; revise his work; but “Forever 


clip in « ff ‘peare book and looked at the clock. 
Twenty more minutes, and then lunch. 


Nancy,” just as it stands, can charm 
“Children,” Miss Hull said, “Monday , 


away all criticism. 
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Read All About It 


HEN Philo called Antony “the 

triple pillar of the world,” in 
Shakespeare’s Antony and Cleopatra, he 
meant that the Roman empire was ruled 
by three men: Mark Antony, Octavius 
Caesar, and Lepidus. At the time when 
the action of the play takes place — 
during the first cen , B. C. — the Ro- 
mans had conque almost all the 
countries. of Europe, Asia Minor, and 
the Mediterranean. 

While Caesar and Lepidus ruled from 
Rome, Antony went on to the eastern 
provinces. During his travels, Antony 
met Cleopatra, queen of Egypt. The 
queen so fascinated him that he re- 
mained in Egypt. Antony and Cleopatra 
is notable particularly for its striking 
picture of Antony as a man of many 
moods and strong friendships. 


“The Triple Pillar” 


Shakespeare does not explain to us 
the personalities of his characters. He 
relies on dialogue. You, in turn, must 
be alert to grasp the clues which the 
dialogue offers. This quiz will show you 
how you can pick up those hints. (If 
these speeches are unfamiliar to you, 
look them up.) 

A. 1. Choose the speech which shows 
that Antony was a proud man: 


(a) . .. As nearly as I may, 
I'll play the penitent to you: but 
mine honesty 
Shall not make poor my great- 
ness... 
(b) What power is in Agrippa, 
If I would say, “Agrippa, be it so,” 
To make this good? 


2. Choose the speech which shows 
that Antony was a generous man: 
(a) Thrice-nobler than myself! 
Thou teachest me, O valiant Eros, 
what 
I should, and thou couldst not... 
(b) Go, Eros, send his treasure after; 


do it; 

Detain no jot, I charge thee! write 
to him — 

I will subscribe — gentle adieus and 
greetings; ... 


8. Choose the speech which shows 
that Antony was a stubborn man: 
(a) . . . I must thank him only, 
Lest my remembrance suffer ill re- 
port; ... 
(b) I'll fight at sea, 
4. Choose the speech which shows 
that Antony was an unreasonable man: 
(a) All is lost; 
This foul Egyptian hath betrayed 


me: . 
(b) . . « Let this fellow 
Be nothing of our strife; if we con- 
tend, 


Out of our question wipe him. 


B. Now that you’ve worked with our 
clues, try your own hand at interpret- 
ing dialogue. Reread each of the four 
choices in A. (above) which you did 
not check. Then decide what trait of 
Antony’s character is shown in those 
speeches. 


“A Feast of Language” 


Shakespeare’s language has enor- 
mous strength and beauty. But the ar- 
chaic grammar and unfamiliar vocabu- 


lary make it difficult for us to under. 
stand certain passages. However, this 
problem is nothing that a dictionary 
and careful analysis won’t overcome. 
Following each quotation below, 
you'll find two sentences. Can you 
choose the one which correctly para- 
phrases the ideas in the quotation? 
1. There’s beggary in the love that can be 
reckon’d. 


(a) Only a beggar would try to ex. 
press his love. 
(b) A love which can be measured is 
a shallow one. 
ie Se 
Did pocket up my letters, and with 
taunts 
Did gibe my missive out of audience. 
(a) You pocketed my letters and 
scornfully belittled their importance. 


(b) You pocketed my letters and 
scornfully dismissed my messenger. 
8. Then, world, thou has a pair of chaps, 

no more; 

And throw between them all the food 

thou hast, 

They'll grind the one the other. 

(a) The world is ruled now by only 
two men. But they will not divide it 
between them. They'll fight each other 
for complete mastery. 

(b) The world no longer has two 
rulers; from now on, all men will be 
fighting each other for supremacy. 

4. . . . when valour preys on reason, 

It eats the sword it fights with. 

(a) When a courageous man fights 
with a reasonable man, the brave one’s 
sword is quickly destroyed. 

(b) When blind courage makes a 
soldier overlook enormous and hopeless 
odds, he becomes the victim of his 
courage. 

Answers in Teacher Edition 





S@ hur 


By sum syntax AGAIN? 


AN DIEGO, here we come — again! 
If you have any more sticklers up 
your sleeve, hand them to your English 
teacher! (We're kidding, of course. 
We'll take it and like it.) 


What is the correct way to use the 
word only? 

In Arthur Murray’s advertisements 
he says, “I only dance with Arthur Mur- 
ray girls.” 

Does this mean he just dances with 
them and leaves them standing there? 
He doesn’t take them swimming or buy 
.them sodas, but just dances with them? 

D. A. O., 
San Diego (Calif.) H. 8S. 





The rule for only is that it should be 
as close as possible to the word or group 
of words it modifies. 

You are certainly on your grammati- 
cal toes—and on Mr. Murray’s, tool 
Maybe he can teach you a thing or two 
about the rhumba — but he doesn’t bat 
in your league when it comes to han- 
dling the English language. 

ao B a 


Will you please explain the differ- 
ence between “further” and “farther” 
and how to use them correctly? 

M. J. C., 
San Diego (Calif.) H. S. 


There used to be very sharp differ- 
ences between these two words. This 
is what Webster’s dictionary says: 
“Further and farther are not always dif- 
ferentiated, but further is often pre- 
ferred for reference to time, quantity or 
degree, and farther for spatial dis- 


English translation by examples: 


Let us look further into this matter. 
(More deeply—a matter of degree.) 

Any further moves must be carefully 
watched. (This is a matter of time. 
Further here means in the future.) 

I am farther away from home than | 
thought. (Farther here means dis- 
tance.) 

Don’t be surprised, Mary Jane, if you 
come upon prominent authors and 
speakers who don’t use those two words 
as we have indicated. Language is con- 
stantly changing. From where we sit 
now, it looks as if further and farther 
may eventually mean the same thing. 

2 J oe 

I would like to know the difference 
between “drought” and “drouth.” 
Would you please explain this to me? 

B 


San Diego (Calif.) H. S. 


There isn’t any difference. Both 
mean the same: a dry spell, no rain. 
Drought is more commonly used. 
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Love Is Kind of Fragile 


eat. Sixteen hours after he had 

foresworn food, women, and other 
similar pursuits, Danton went down to 
the corner drugstore and devoured a 
crushed pineapple sundae, two pea- 
nut-butter sandwiches, a double choco- 
late malted, and a package of cookies. 

In the drugstore he saw a new girl. 
She was sharp sitting down and sharp 
when she got up and even sharper when 
she walked. 

He paid his check and left. The Walk 
was heading north, which was within 
180 degrees of the direction he had 
planned to take, anyway. He wished 
her stride had been a little less free. 
He couldn’t overtake her for almost a 
block. 

“Hello,”: he said. “Going my way?” 

He intended it for a dumb crack. It 
gave them a chance to say, “What do 
you think?” or something equally dev- 
astating. This one didn’t say anything. 
She merely turned her head, waved her 
long lashes at him, and continued de- 
terminedly on course. 

“If you were lost,” Danton ventured, 
“I could tell you where you are. I've 
lived here years and years.” 

Again he bored in with his guard 
down. Margaret would have said — ac- 
tually had said — “The climate in this 
town must be terribly aging.” 

The Walk didn’t waver. He was be- 
ginning to feel ridiculous, although not 
quite ridiculous enough to give up. 

“On the left is the Field residence,” 
he said. “It’s been the Field residence 
ever since Mr. Field bought it. Their 
daughter is precision stuff but the boys 
are greasy. You are now passing a va- 
cant lot. We call our lots vacant until 
someone builds a house on them. Mostly 
that’s hardly worth waiting for. If I were 
you, I wouldn’t stop.” 

She didn’t. She had a slick profile 
and cute, tip-tilted nose. In spite of the 
hrush-off, Danton’s ear tickled. His ear 
always tickled when a romantic spell 
came on, 

“I wonder why women don't like 
me,” he mused aloud. “I’ve gotten rid 
of my five-o’clock shadow. I bet——” 


) VEN a guy with a broken heart must 
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Walk did an abrupt column left. Dan- 
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house. He sighed. At least he knew who 

she was. Her last name must be Flager. 

The Flagers had rented the old Griswold 
(Concluded on page 24) 
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WHAT 1S THE COMMUNIST PAR 
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Official documentary sources tell us how Russia has 
grabbed power. When Gottwald was first elected to 
Czech parliament he was frank with Pres. Benes. 





WHAT IS YOUR PRICE FOR KEEPING 
OFF, CZECHOSLOVAKIA ? 
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At last meeting of U. N. Assembly, Masaryk, late 
Czech foreign minister, sided with Russia. After Masa- 
ryk’s death, world learned this was part of agreement. 





Russia’s Satellites 


URING colonial times and the early years of our 
country, people who wanted land got it by 
settling on it. They didn’t have to buy it. The land 

went to anyone who could prove that he was entitled 
to it. 

During the 1700s and 1800s, some nations grabbed 
and settled land. All the big countries took overseas 
territories, which were called colonies. Before they be- 
came independent, the thirteen colonies were English 
and English owned. 

Russia never took overseas territories. She spread out 
by taking her small neighboring countries. She became 
huge by conquering the lands around her. 

The rules against people stealing are so old that they 
are accepted by all civilized people. Today we are try- 
ing to set up laws that will keep nations from grabbing 
one another’s land. 

The old League of Nations had rules against one 
nation grabbing another’s land. The rules were made 
even stronger in the Charter of the United Nations. 

Every country that belongs to the United Nations 
promised that after World War II it would “seek no 
aggrandizement, territorial or other.” Every member of 
the United Nations also pledged that it would “respect 
the right of all people to choose the form of govern- 
ment” under which they would live. 

These pledges were given in the Joint Four Nations 
Declaration, the Declaration of the United Nations, and 
in the Atlantic Charter. 

Nearly all the nations have lived up to these agree- 
ments. Some of them have even given up possessions. 
The United States granted independence to the Philip- 
pines. England granted freedom to India, Burma, and 
. Ceylon, which are now independent nations. 

Rassia alone of all the nations has taken more terri- 
tory. This is a problem that is troubling the whole world 


today, for we hoped that this kind of “imperialism” was 
gone forever. 


What Russia Has Taken 

Russia wanted the Kurile Isles, which used to belong 
to Japan. Next on Russia’s list were Estonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, and Eastern Finland. Then came a part of 
Poland. 

Russia went on and on—she added Bessarabia, 
Northern Bukovina and the Carpathian Ukraine; Tanna 
Tuva, Southern Sakalin; in all, a territory of more than 
260,000 square miles, inhabited by about 23 million 
people. 

Nor is this all! 

The neighboring countries of Poland, Hungary, Ro- 





In U. N. Czech delegate said that Communist minority 
in his country had been aided by threat of Red troops 
“in readiness on the boundaries of Czechoslovakia.” 
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NO SELF-RESPECTING ARTIST CAN 
LIVE AND WORK FREELY IN CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIA my FY Bs png A POLICE 





in London, on visit, lvan Blatny, Czech Communist poet, 
said that poets had been given themes for poems, told 
to say that Reds expressed the will of the people. 
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Text by Rosa Kohler Eichelberger 
Pictures by Charles Beck 


mania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia and Albania have had 
Communist governments forced on them. This has been 
done by the Communist parties (always in the minor- 
ity) in those countries seizing power, or by outright 
force of the Soviet army. This gives Russia control over 
397,982 more square miles of territory, and 73,140,000 
more people than at the close of World War II and 
after making the agreements referred to above. 

In Asia, Outer Mongolia and Manchuria are Commu- 
nist-controlled. So is the Sinkiang province of China. 

Czechoslovakia insisted she was free and indepen- 
dent. But during all that time Russia was undermining 
Czechoslovakia’s democratic institutions. This freedom- 
loving little country is now completely controlled by 








In Yugoslavia, Marshal Tito executed Mikhailovitch for 
treason, then took power on understanding that a gen- 
eral election would be held to confirm government. 
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Czech Communists, a minority party, who take their 
orders from Moscow. Finland is next. 

The Russian zone of occupied Germany is having 
communism forced upon it. So is Korea. 

Korea was once ruled by Japan. After the Japanese 
surrendered, Korea was to be freed by the victorious 
United Nations. In the meantime, it was agreed that 
Russia should control the northern part of Korea, and 
the United States, the southern part. When Korea was 
able to set up election machinery, she was to elect her 
own government. 

Korea is ready for self-government, but the Russians 
want only Communists and the Communist-controlled 
parties to be on the ballot. The United States insists 
that all parties be represented. 

The Russians can force communism upon a country 
through their effective new weapon, a native Commu- 
nist party. Always a minority, it agitates until it is 
ready to seize power. 

But the United States cannot force a country to ac- 
cept democracy! No one can! All that we can do is 
create conditions in which democracy may grow. 

Add to all Russia’s expansion the fact that she con- 
trols Communist parties in 65 countries of the world, 
including our own. Can you see why the nations of the 
world look on Russia with suspicion? 


The United Nations — a Way Out 


The picture is a gloomy one, but there is a way out! 
The United Nations pfovides a meeting place for the 
Communist and non-Communist countries. Only in the 
United Nations is there any hope for a peaceful com- 
promise. 

Russia has shown occasionally that she will back 
down when faced with a strong policy of the United 
Nations. For instance, she did take her troops out of 
Iran when enough pressure was brought by the United 
Nations. 

A strong United Nations can make the rules work. 
But a strong United Nations depends upon the member 
nations. And those nations that are not Communist look 
more and more to the United States for leadership. It 
is up to us to provide that leadership. 





WE PUT OVER THIS Cou 
BEFORE THE UNITED STATES 
COULD RUB ITS EYES. 





In Hungary, Matyas Rakosi drove out officeholders of 
other parties, picked successors, with Russian backing, 
although Communists are minority in Hungary. 





Love Is Kind 
Of Fragile 
(Concluded) 


place. This was some consolation. Dan- 
ton needed it. She didn’t glance back. 

At dinner that night his mother said, 
“I'm so glad you're feeling better. But 
you don’t look well, Danton. You can’t 
miss meals and not show it.” 

“Perhaps he’s in love again,” sug- 
gested his father. 

“Have you made up with Margaret?” 
his mother asked. 

“Margaret!” Danton snorted. “That 
bag!” 

“Danton!” gasped his mother. 

“Youth moves fast,” commented the 
elder Wentworth. “From his bug to his 
bag. Well, after all, what’s a vowel 
between kids?” 

Danton grinned weakly. On occasions 
he could condescend to Victorian hu- 
mor. “I have a new girl now,” he an- 
nounced bluntly. 

“Really?” said Mrs. Wentworth. “Who 
this time?” ‘ 

“Miss Flager.” 

“I'm happy it’s a miss,” said Mr. 
Wentworth. “What's her first name?” 

“She was introduced to me as Miss 
Flager.” 

“Oh, then you must be Mr. Went- 
worth,” from his father. 

“You don’t know her first name,” said 
his mother. “Is that it?” 

Danton arose with dignity. “When 
you reach my age,” he said irritably, 
“you don’t generally get forward with 
people you just meet. If you'd like to 
know, sometime I'll ask her.” 


Tux next day Danton borrowed his 
father’s white flannels, dug a battered 
tennis racket out of the attic, and went 
for a stroll. The stroll was so leisurely 
that five guys hooted at him, three of 
them twice each because he had to cir- 
cle one particular block. Eventually his 
patience bore fruit. He practiced vicious 
backhands until she drew abreast. Then 
he said: 

“Hello some more. We've met be- 
fore, no doubt.” 

The meeting evidently had made 
scant impression. She swept past. 

Danton waited. He sat on a fire hy- 
drant. He sat on the curb. He sat on 
the ground. Forty minutes elapsed be- 
fore The Walk came back. 

Danton immediately switched tac- 
tics. “I'm sorry,” he said with humility. 
“T’'ve been a drip. But I wanted to meet 
you. My name is Danton — Danton 
Wentworth. Your name is Flager, only 
I don’t know the rest of it.” 

Her cool blue eyes washed over him 
for a delicious instant. Then they were 
on the other side of her receding head. 


Danton hadn’t spoken to Webb Hast- 
ings for several weeks. There had been 
trouble over a girl. He swallowed. his 
pride and called on Webb. 

“Hy-ya,” he said cheerily. “Let's go 
have a soda.” 

Webb had three — on him — before 
they got down to business. 

“You know the girl who lives back 
of you?” he inquired casually. 

“Which one?” 

“The one who moved into the Gris- 
wold place.” . 

“Supposing I did?” 

Danton flushed. He gripped the chair 
seat so hard a couple of wads of gum 
came off. He maintained, with effort, a 
civil tongue. 

“If you did, maybe I could meet her.” 

“Meet her yourself,” said Webb bel- 
ligerently. “You're the big ladies’ man. 
They all swoon over—” 

The proprietor proved an unreason- 
able man. He objected to fist fights near 
his candy case. He threw Danton out. 
At that, Danton didn’t feel too bad. 
He threw Webb out first. 

Danton considered other prospective 
sponsors. Most of his crowd were out 
of town for the summer. Finally, after 
great inner urging, he looked up Jen- 
nie Forest. Jennie was air mail from 
Gooneyville. She had buck teeth and 
giggled whenever the subject got off 
algebra. 

“Jennie,” he said. “I've always kind 
of liked you.” 

Jennie giggled. 

“The next time we fix up a hay ride 
I'm going to see that you get in on it. 
As a matter of fact there’s one cooking. 
All we really need is another girl. Do 
you know any new ones?” He played 
up the word “new” extra strong. 

Jennie shook her head. 

Danton ignored the setback. “What 
about the one around the corner in the 
Griswold place? She’s kind of new, isn’t 
she?” 

“She won't go.” 

“Why not?” 

“She doesn’t like you,” giggled Jen- 
nie. “She says you're too callow.” 

Danton quivered. Getting confiden- 
tial with Jennie was the basement of 
debasement. It was really rooting one’s 
nose. 

“Listen, Jennie,” he said earnestly. 
“Tm not callow. If it was during school 
term, I could prove I’m not. She’d see 
me in football or basketball or student 
meetings. She’d realize I take life kind 
of serious.” 

To his relief Jennie didn’t gigyle. 
Instead she wrinkled her forehead and 
spoke with profound wisdom. “When 
people get the wrong impressions of 
people, it’s hard to change them. My- 
reen thinks you don’t have any depth. 
You ought to make some grand ges- 
ture. Show her you possess sincerity 
and purpose.” 


Danton appreciated Jennie’s braj 
for the first time. Previously he } 
rather admired her facility in squariy 
and cubing roots, although he hada} 
seen much sense in it. Now he saw why 
thinking could do. He loved Jennie { 
it — in a way, that is. 

Walking home Danton weighed var. 
ous types and styles of grand gesturg 
If he could rescue a baby or even ; 
dog from some precarious predicament, 
Myreen would understand him bette, 
However, experience had taught hin 
that babies and dogs ordinarily don} 
live dangerously. His chances for heroig 
were small. 

Still brooding, he came opposit 
Fitch’s Floral Shoppe. A sign in th 
window read: “Flowers, the Lover; 
Language of All Ages.” The message ip. 
spired him. 

“Dad,” he said at the dinner table 
“will you advance me money for mov. 
ing the lawn and my other chores, | 
figure it will come to eighteen dollars” 

“Wait a minute, son. Remembei yo 
only have to mow twice this month.” 

“What do you want the money for” 
asked his mother. 

“Oh, I have to buy a gift.” 

“For a girl?” 

“Well. kind of.” 

“I should say not!” said his mother. 
“Besides, it wouldn’t be 2ighteen dol 
lars, all told, counting this month.” 

Mr. Wentworth pursed his lips 
“Come to think of it,” he said, “thi 
might be a rainy month.” 


Danton had eleven dollars in the 
bank prior to closing the account 
With eighteen plus eleven he marched 
bravely into Fitch’s. A new girl stood 
back of the counter. She had slanty 
eyebrows and a wide, warm smile. He 
concentrated on Myreen. 

“Twenty-nine dollars worth of or 
chids,” he announced. 

The girl stared at him, unbelieving 
Finally she said, “Golly!” For a smal 
word it held a lot of meaning. Dantu 
sensed her astonishment, awe, admi- 
ration. 

“Send them to Miss Myreen Flager 
on Dover Street,” he said grimly. 

“Golly,” she repeated but with a dif- 
ferent connotation. This one was like 
a caress. “Twenty-nine dollars.” 

Danton gulped. As cold, impersonal 
money it hadn’t seemed like much; 
translated into fluty tones, it seemed 
like a fortune. He laid a wad of bills 
on the-counter. Then he looked at the 
girl. It was like looking at northem 
lights. She seemed to grow dreamy and 
bright-eyed all at the same time. 

“What’s your name?” he asked 
huskily. 

“Diana,” she said. 

Danton scratched his ear. It was be 
ginning to tickle. 
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Calling All 
(ameramen 


T'S not too late to enter the National 

High School Photographic Awards, 
sponsored by Eastman Kodak Company. 

Any camera enthusiast who is en- 
rolled in a senior high school (9th-12th 
grades) is eligible. 

Cash prizes to be awarded total 
$3,500. Pictures may be entered in any 
one of five classes. In each class there 
will be a first prize of $100; second, 
$50; third, $30. A Grand Prize of an 
additional $500 will be awarded to one 
of the five first-prize winners. Seventy- 
five awards of $10 each and 270 awards 
of $5 each will be given, irrespective 
of class. 

Contestants may enter pictures in any 
or all of the following classes: 

1. School projects — pictures of class- 
room, assembly hall, or general school 
activities; laboratory, shop, or do- 
mestic science projects; student gov- 
ernment or club procedures, etc. 

2. People, young or old — informal 
portraits or pictures of people engaged 
in a sport, game, hobby, or occupation. 
3. Seenes and Still Life — landscapes, 
marine views, historical spots, or street 
scenes and buildings; miniature arrange- 
ments, flowers, etc. 

{, Animals and _ Pets — household 
pets, horses, farm animals, zoo animals, 
forest wildlife, etc. 

5. Babies and Small Children — char- 
acteristic expressions, moods, and ac- 
tivities of babies and small children. 

Entry blanks and a rules folder may 
be obtained from your local photogra- 
phic dealer. The deadline for submit- 
ting entries is May 7. 


. 





“Young Mariners” taken by J. Michael 
Conner (Loyola H. S., Baltimore, Md.) 
won the $500 Grand Prize last year. 
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There is no stronger 
endorsement! 


Wilson Championship tennis balls 
have dash marking for easy iden- 
tification—one to four dashes. 


Jack Kramer and Bobby Riggs, the world’s top-ranking 
tennis players, put a racket through grueling tests as to 
performance and durability. It must perform and stand 
up. These champions have used Wilson rackets and 
Championship balls exclusively since their earliest 
amateur days . . . and still do. Don Budge, Alice Marble, 
Pauline Betz and Mary Hardwick also use and recom- 
mend Wilson. There is no stronger endorsement than 
this no better basis upon which to choose your 
tennis equipment. Your best buy is Wilson. Your dealer 
or tennis professional can supply you with famous Wilson 
“Strata-Bow” rackets. Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chi- 
cago, New York and other leading cities. (A Wilson & Co., 
Inc., subsidiary. ) 


Players mentioned are retained as members of the Wilson Advisory Staff. 





REMEMBER THIS NAME— 
IT’S IMPORTANT TO YOUR GAME. 





















Boy HATES Girl 


our “Say What You Please” Editor 
gingerly placed the following docu- 
ment on our desk: 
Editor: 


This is not a poison-pen letter. I have 
little use for that phlegmatic breed of 
saprophytic cynics who tear down 
(through anonymous letters) anything 
that threatens to drag them from their 
lackadaisical armchairs. 


This letter, however, is a serious ob- 
jection to a column that admittedly I 
have been reading in your previous 
editions and from which I have been 
deriving no little perverted pleasure — 
“Boy dates Girl.” 

With satanical glee, I have followed 
the perils and thrills of “model boy” 
wooing “model girl” in typical “tank 
town” fashion — that is, I have been en- 
joying this column until the March 15 
issue. 

I am sorry that my first letter cannot 
be a constructive or lauding one — but 
these are the sad facts: 

I am a misogynist! This explains the 
sharp pang of fear that crawls up my 
spine every time I read of the female’s 
latest holds on the opposite sex; no one 
provides these blueprints for feminine 
conquest more candidly or belliger- 
ently than one Gay Head. 

However, before I am labeled “a per- 
plexing specimen of manhood, etc.,” 
let me hasten to explain that, having 
had no personal contact with the fe- 
male sex (Thank the stars!) my “con- 
tempt” and fear of them is only intel- 
lectual. 

My objection in this case, however, 
is that Gay Head feels that it is only the 
misinformed or the shy among the male 
sex who make up that classification of 
heroes known as misogynists. 

Alas, Miss Head, this is not so! In 
Europe (I hail from Paris, France.) a 
much saner view is taken on this mud- 
dled situation of male and female. I 
will publicly defend the statement that: 


[' WAS a lovely spring morning when 





in what corresponds to high schools 
there, 60 per cent of the more schol- 
arly male students harbor views similar 
to mine; in the universities, as*much as 
86 per cent of the philosophy students 
hold such outlooks on the “fair” sex. 

Naturally, as soon as these students 
leave the safe enclosure of education, 
they are pounced upon by females, and 
20 per cent of them are usually found 
in marital chains by the age of 25. 

We misogynists travel in noble com- 
pany. We boast of Plato, Seneca, Socra- 
tes, Diogenes, Aristotle, Zeno, Marcus 
Aurelius, Newton, Bacon, Descartes, 
Montaigne, Spinoza, Rabelais, Voltaire, 
Johnson (Some claim Shakespeare was 
one in later years!), Strindberg, An- 
dreyev, Zola, Tolstoy, Cavendish, Nietz- 
sche, Schopenhauer, Rousseau, Wilde, 
Spencer, Darwin, Wagner, Beethoven, 
Kent, Hobbes, Hegel, Gibbon, Boswell, 
Gray, and thousands of others. 

I believe I may safely say that out of 
the ten greatest scholars of all time — 
and remember, the world follows the 
scholar, little-known as this maxim is 
in the U. S.—nine of them have been 
avowed misogynists and most of them, 
if not all, have been staunch misoga- 
mists! I shall be glad to cite written 
proof of this to any doubters! 


Frigidly yours, 

In the ‘name of Free Manhood! 
Jerome G. Louderback 

Pelham; New York 


NY READERS still with us? If so, 
we propose to write a few words on 
the subject of conquering “the gentle- 
man and scholar.” Stand back, Socrates! 
When discussing the ticklish topic of 
woman-haters (March 15), we said 
that half of the boys who profess to dis- 
like girls were merely shy. We'll be the 
first to admit that “the other half’ may 
be as brave as bears, but just not inter- 
ested. And Jerome and his “noble” 
crew may have sound cause for turning 
thumbs down on many girls. 





When and why? 

Let’s visit the Complaints Dept. 
Most woman-haters argue, as Jerome 
does, that girls are out to “trap” the 
boys. They dangle a pretty dress, a 
pretty face, or a pretty line in front of 
a man until he falls for it. Then they 
“pounce” on him, and he’s in “marital 
chains.” 

The implication is that the girl 
couldn't land her man by straightfor- 
ward tactics. She has to plot and scheme 
and lay traps. Furthermore, she likes a 
boy merely because he’s a boy and has 
no real respect for his ambitions or his 
intellectual pursuits. So, our critics con- 
clude, the only place one finds sincer- 
ity and friendship based on real values 
is among boys. Only in the world of 
men does honest camaraderie and an 
interest in learning exist. 


The boys could be wrong (We're se- 
cretly convinced that they are, and will 
do our best to prove it on paper.), but 
a great many girls keep furnishing them 
with ammunition for their argument. 
We've seen sincerity take a back seat 
in too many girl-boy relationships. 

Don’t you know half a dozen girls 
who spend every study hall figuring 
how to get Joe or Danny to take them 
to the Prom—and never spend any 
time on activities that might help them 
develop into individuals worth know- 
ing? Laurel thinks a new dress or a new 
hair-do will open Danny’s eyes; it never 
occurs to her to read the newspapers so 
she'll have a solid base for conversation 
when Danny does look her way. 

When Joe tells Peggy Lou about 
electronics, she tells him he’s “wonder- 
ful”; but she doesn’t have the slightest 
understanding of Joe’s chief interest — 
nor will she ever go out of her way to 
find out what it’s all about. ‘She thinks 
being a girl is all that is required of her. 
She can’t see past the moment when 
Joe suggests wedding bells. She thinks 
she will then have accomplished her 
mission in life. She doesn’t realize that 
a lifetime is a long time for any man to 
live with nothing but flattery and a pair 
of fluttery eyelashes. 

Once upon a time, when girls led 
more sheltered lives and their activities 
were confined to the home, they had 
few resources to draw upon but the fact 
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IT IN TIME 
THERE GO THE 
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that they were girls and could keep 
house. But this is the 20th century! In 
this country today, girls have as much 
opportunity for an education as boys; 
they have almost as many opportunities 
to pursue an interesting career. 
| Dept. Take a second look at Jerome’s list 
Jerome of famous woman-haters. Notice some- 
ap” the thing? Every one of those gentlemen 
dress, a lived the best years of his life before 
front of the 20th century; they lived in times 
en they when society made it difficult for 
“marital women to develop their minds. The 
poor boys had to go to other men for 
he girl intellectual companionship. 
‘ightfor- Today a girl who doesn’t take advan- 
scheme tage of her privilege to meet and com- 
» likes a pete with boys on a frank and equal 
and has J basis is overlooking one of the chief 
s or his advantages given to the modern woman. 
acs COn- Jerome quotes statistics to show that 
} eacer- a startling number of French boys to- 
1 values day turn thumbs down on the ladies. 
rorld of But the girls in most European coun- 
and an tries still have considerably less free- 

, dom and opportunity than American 
/e're se- girls. They have less chance to develop 
and will into ideal companions for boys. 

r.), but But any girl living in the United 
ag them States of America in 1948 shouldn’t 
yument. have to “scheme” to interest the boys. 
ick seat She has every opportunity to develop 
» into an interesting person — whom both 
en girls men and women will be proud to know. 
figuring If that scholarly sheik in her Latin class 
_— rates her as “just a girl,” — foolish and 
7 Pan! flighty, a thing to be ignored, it’s prob- 
Pn em ably her own fault. 

— Now having “unbaited” a few traps 
for Jerome and her buddies, here’s a 
thought for them: 

It’s always poor logic to generalize — 
whether about the rule for declining 
French verbs or about the feminine sex. 
(Any boy who keeps “steady” company 
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BAKED BY NABISCO « NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


with heorty whole wheat flavor 
.. that’s Nabisco Shredded 
Wheat! Always ask for the 
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original Niogara Falls product. 
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= — with the great thinkers shouldn’t need 
lightes us to remind him of this.) It’s true that 




















terest — . «4» 
ier to some girls are out to “get” the boys and 


. thinks offer little in return. But there are many 
of Re girls who have as much to offer to a 
yo friendship as any boy. 

. thinks _ Incidentally, how many of you men- 
ae tae folk give girls credit for having as much 
ie thet mind or talent as the boys you know? 
You'd be surprised how many letters 
we get from girls saying, “Why is it that 
boys go only for a pretty face??? None 
irls led of a girl’s real abilities seem to count 
tivities with them.” 

ey had Believe it or not— girls don’t like to 
the fact be rated on a par with department-store 

window dummies! 
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A PERFECT PAIR/., 





Your .22 caliber rifle and a 
tere telescope sight— 
ta ect pair a foe a 
jong together. 

a” us Our scopes — 
doubled their enjoyment of 
shooting. Targets and ob- 
jects show up big and clear. 
You just about can't miss! 
i Mossberg 4-power scopes, 
i} with the wonderful Internal 
H Adjustment feature, fit 
nearly a// makes of rifles up 
W to .25-.20 caliber. A mighty 

fine buy at $9.95. 


Ie pirated: Mossberg Scope 
i Model #5M4. (Rifle is Mossberg 
H Model #42M. $22. 93—-$23- és 
| inte Rockies.) Mossberg Scope 
odel #8M4 is euecdly like M4 
aaa uses higher mount. 


(Sorry, no sales ot factory.) 


ossbe. 


88805 St. John St., New Haven 5, Conn. 
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Hi & B's “Softball Rules” for 
1948 is ready at your deal- 
er's. See him for your 
copy or send 10c di- 
rect to us (stamps or 
_coin) to cover mail- 
ing. Address Dept. 
_ §-32, Hillerich and 
| Bradsby,  Ine., 

, Louisville 2, Ky. 
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Advertisements in Scholastic Magazines are 

guides to education, health or fun. They are 

y of your attention. Please remember to men- 

tion Scholastic Magazines when writing to adver- 
tisers. 
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64-Buck 
uestion 


LL week long I've been mumbling 
A in my sleep, “Now if Page has a 
bad year and DiMaggio fails to 
hit, the Yankees can’t win. On the other 
hand, if the Sox pitchers don’t come 
through, the Yanks can’t miss. But if 

. and... however... yet... 

That’s what happens when you start 
doping out the big league races. Some 
fiend figured out that there are 40,320 
different ways the 16 clubs can wind 
up in the final standings. 

Will this stop me from making my 
usual predictions? Don’t be silly. I love 
to crawl out on nice long limbs. Be- 
sides, I'm bloated with success. In the 
two years I’ve been doing this sort of 
thing, I have picked three out of the 
four pennant winners. 

My only fumble was picking the Red 
Sox last season. Almost everybody else 
missed here, too. But the Yankees re- 
fused to roll over and play dead. They 
copped the pennant, then went on to 
win the world series. 

I pick them to repeat in 1948. But I 
wouldn’t bet anything over three ru- 
bles on it. The Sox have lots of socks 
this year. Their batting order — Pesky, 
DiMaggio (D.), Stephens, Williams, 
Spence, Doerr, and Mele —is going to 
give a lot of pitchers heartburn. , 

But I don’t think the Sox have the 
pitching to win. Their two aces — 
Hughson and Harris — popped up with 
sore arms last year, and sore-armers 
seldom come back. The new Sox hopes 
—Kramer and Kinder—had punk 
earned-run averages in "47 (4.97 and 
4.50, respectively), and I don’t look 
for them to perform any miracles in ’48. 

The Yankees look good to me. 
They’re nicely set in the infield and out- 
field, and their pitching staff should be 
as good or better than last year. And 
if you'll look at the averages, you'll dis- 
cover that the Yankee pitchers were the 
best in both leagues. 


: 


Yankee treasure — stars who will 
guide the Bombers in the ‘48 race. 


The Bombers have also picked up a 
fine southpaw in Ed Lopat. Pitching 
for a sixth-place club last year (Chi- 
cago), Ed hung up 16 victories and fin- 
ished with an earned-run average of 
2.81. With the Yankees he could win 
20 games. 

The Tigers are great-pitch, poor-hit 
guys, and don’t figure to finish better 
than third. Newhouser, Trout, Hutchin- 
son, Houtteman, and Trucks—a swell 
pitching staff —are going to keep the 
enemy from denting the plate too often. 
But the Tigers aren't going to do much 
scoring either. Kell is their only .300 
hitter. 

I look for the A’s to finish in the first 
division — something that hasn’t hap- 
pened to them since Al Jolson invented 
popcorn. Connie Mack owns a gold 
mine of pitching talent and with just a 
bit more hitting could nose out the 
Tigers. 

The National League is a nightmare 
to figure out. Any one of four clubs 
could pick up the marbles. Although 
my crystal ball keeps glowing with a 
Brooklyn light, I’m picking the Braves. 
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For one thing, they're the only club 
in the majors with two 20-game-win- 
ning pitchers—Spahn and Sain. Their 
pitching drops sharply after the S-men. 
But if just one more of their hurlers 
can catch fire, the Braves will be the 
team to win. 

The Braves also have a lot of batting 
strength in Elliott, Torgeson, Holmes, 
and Masi; a steady second baseman in 
Stanky, bought from the Dodgers; and 
a new slugging outfielder in Heath, 
picked up from the Indians. 

Another thing the Braves have that 
can't be discounted is the best manager 
in baseball. I refer to Billy Southworth. 

The Dodgers, with Laraine Day’s 
husband back as manager, figure to be 
very tough. They have worlds of young 
talent for every position. But they lack 
two important things — a man who can 
hit the long ball and pitchers who can 
go nine innings. 

They overcame this handicap last 
year. But I think the strengthened 
Braves can make up the eight games 
that separated the two clubs in 1947. 
Also remember this: Dixie Walker is 
gone from the Dodgers. And exactly 
who is going to fill his shoes? Dixie’s 
306 batting average and 94 runs bat- 
ted in leave quite a hole. 

I'm a little “leery” of the Cards. Like 
the Red Sox, they're depending too 
much on sore-arm pitchers. The Cards 
also are rather weak in the outfield and 
behind the bat. Musial and Slaughter 
ought to improve on their "47 showings. 
But I think the Braves and the Dodgers 
are holding better “hands” than the 
Cards. 

It’s heart-breaking to look at the Gi- 
ants. Here’s a team with the greatest 
array of home-run clouters in history 
Yet you can’t pick em any higher than 
No. 4. They have pitcher trouble. Man- 
ager Mel Ott holds only one ace—Larry 
Jansen. 

Ott is bravely talking of winning the 
pennant. But where are the pitchers 
who can do it for him? Outside of Jan 
sen, the Giant pitchers blow cold and 
Ott. 

Yes, officer, I'll go quietly. 

— HERMAN L, Masin, Sports Editor 





HOW THE TEAMS 
WILL FINISH IN 1948 


American League National League 


1. New York Boston 

2. Boston Brooklyn 

3. Detroit St. Louis 

4. Philadelphia New York 

5. Cleveland Cincinnati 

6. Washington Pittsburgh 

7. Chicago Chicago 

8. St. Louis Philadelphia 
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Facts on the Air Age 
by The Glenn L. Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Maryland 





Pride of Northwest! Northwest Airlines has 
reason to be proud of its fleet of new Martin 
2-0-2's. Northwest was the first airline to offer 
travelers this new era in air transportation 
—to give its passengers the benefits of the 
Martin 2-0-2's greater speed, comfort and de- 
pendability. Flying on Northwest's major 
routes since early fail, Martin 2-0-2’s have 
proved themselves the world’s leading cwin- 
engine airliners. 





They Eat it...Up! Consider the organiza- 
tion, expense and effort required to serve 
15,052,500 meals and 565,000 gallons of coffee. 
This would be a big job under normal condi- 
tions on the ground . . . but it’s the amount of 
food the U. S. scheduled airlines served air 
travelers while in flight last year. No effort is 
spared by the airlines to help assure passengers 
of a comfortable, enjoyable trip. 


4¢ 
LAN Praises 2-0-2! Linea Acrea Nacional, 
South American airline purchaser of swift, 
economical Martin 2-0-2's, is enthusiastic 
over 2-0-2 performance. This modern luxury 
airliner is be being flown in South America 
by Linea Acropostal Venezolana of Venezuela. 


S< 


Neptune's Realm! This year the Navy's big 
Neptune rockets, being built by Martin, soar 
235 miles into the ionosphere . . . higher by far 
than any other man-made object. In the iono- 
sphere, atoms are ionized by cosmic, ultra- 
violet rays, and other particles emanating from 
the sun . . . charged particles cause glowing 
light as they strike air particles . . . meteors 
flame and burn up from friction with the at- 
mosphere . . .' invisible layers reflect radio 
waves . . . great auroras throw flickering 
light... a layer of fierce, blistering heat is 
sandwiched between layers of bitter, biting 
cold. That's the new Neptune's realm! 


Added Safety Feature ... of the Martin 
2-0-2 is the Mareng fuel cell. These tough, syn- 
thetic cells are leak-proot even under excessive 
distortion or vibration. Developed by Martin 
and used in the new 2-0-2, these advanced 
Mareng cells increase dependability, reduce 
airline maintenance costs. 
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Texas Leads in Airports ... Of the 5,074 
registered airports in the United States, Texas 
has 592 ... more than 10% of the coral. Closest 
contender is California with 360. Texas Acro- 
nautics Commission reports that every town 
of 7000 or over and more than one-half the 
towns between 3,000 and 6,000 have airports. 


kt A 
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Sky-High Schools! Twenry-cight states now 
have completed aviation educational programs 
under way and 12 more are working on such 
programs with the aid of CAA aviation educa- 
tional consultants. In California, 1,594 students 
and teachers received 5,451 hours of flying 
during one recent school year. 
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High-Speed Super-Bomber. First of a scrics 
of new jet super-bombers being built by Martin 
for the USAF is the XB-48. It is the most 
thoroughly tested advanced-design aircraft of 
its type and has exceeded all expectations dur- 
ing high altitude speed and load tests. First 
six-jet bomber to be flown, the XB-48 features 
the new tandem-type landing gear developed 
by Martin for extremely high-speed aircraft. 
Other new high-speed jet craft are being de- 
signed by Martin. 






AIRCRAFT 


Builders of Dependable © Aireveft Since 1909 


30 


FREE 25 OUTFIT 


You will receive ABSOLUTELY FREE, 
the finest, most complete Collector's Out- 
fit ever offered: Consisting of a Large 
Scott Album, and amazing collection of 
1050 all different, carefully selected, 
beautiful, interesting and valuable 
stamps—Airmails, Triangles, Diamonds, 
High Values, etc., plus a Watermark 
Detector, Magnifying Glass, Perforation 
Gauge, “Stamp Finder,” Hinges, and 
Stamp Tongs — the actual value of this 
Super Stamp Collector's Outfit is over 
$25.00 — but it is ALL yours Absolutely 
FREE when you are a regular customer 
for our Foreign Approvals. Mail your 
request for our approvals NOW. 


PLYMOUTH SPECIALTY CO. 
71 @ BELL, CALIFORNIA 


mL FINDER’’! 
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$10.00 WORTH OF 
FUN — ONLY 10c! 


What a treasure hunt! Big age 500 Foreign Stamps 
from foreign Af other sources. Includes Stamps 
from Africa, South America. Free French, 
Palestine, etc. atives 
stamps worth to 50c. This offer sent for 10c" © 
Approval ‘Applicants only—one to a customer. 


JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Jamestown, New York 


ZOWIE-E-E! A BARREL OF FUN 
FOR ONLY A DIME!! 
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wen ther 
DIFFERENT STAMPS 


50 WILL BE SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE FREE 


to applicants for our fine U.S. and Foreign Approvals 
Selections for inning and advanced Collectors. 
_CHADAKOIN S$  RSORON SSRIS. Jamestown, New York _ 


20 0) Different Stamps 
proval applicants. Cor 
tains yoo worth up te 15¢ Cc 
LITTLETON STAMPCO, LITTLETON 23, N. H. 
——=zzz——=—={&£&z&=—=X—— 
r) 
30 : BEAUTIFUL AIRMAILS 10 
100 Diff. Airmails $1.00; 200 Diff. Airmails $3.00. 
Selected sets at reduced prices on approval. 


LOUIS MORRISON, Dept. A. Milmont Park, Pa. 


FREE CATALOG! 














HARRIS & CO., 107 Transit Bldg., BOSTON, MASS. 
trish Commemora- 


FRE tive Collection, In- 
cluding Rebellion Issue With 
Approvals. 3c Postage Please. 
RAYMAX, 123-A WILLIAM STREET, N. Y. C. 7 


FREE 25 URUGUAY OR PORTUGAL 


TO APPROVAL APPLICANTS 
F. B. BIPPUS 
DEPT. 1, 104 Broadway Kenton, Chico _ 


VICTORY PACKET FREE—lIncludes stamps from Tan- 

ganyika — British Cayman Islands — Animal — Scarce 
Babyhead — Co tion — Early Victorian — Airmail — 
Map Stamps—Including big illustrated catalogue. Send 
Se for postage. GRAY STAMP COMPANY, Dept. SB, 
Toronto, Canada 

















New Issues 


MONG new issues from nations all 

over the world the three stamps 
pictured below catch the eye of the col- 
lector who keeps in touch with world 
news. The latest stamp issued by the 
new Republic of the Philippines pays 
tribute to the United Nations. Its cen- 
tral design is the official seal of the U. N. 





This stamp is issued in 2, 4, 6, and 12- 
centavo denominations. 

The new Siam series features a por- 
trait of 19-year-old King Phumiphon, 
who ascended to the throne of Siam last 


month. He succeeds his brother, Anan- 
da, who became king at the age of 20. 
A year later, on June 9, 1946, King 
Ananda was mysteriously shot and 
killed in the royal palace. 

India is now issuing her first postage 
stamps as a free nation. The stamp 
shown above has the new flag of India 
as the central design. For the present, 
Pakistan is using the new stamps of 
India with the word PAKISTAN over- 
printed in black letters. No doubt, 
Pakistan will issue its own stamps as 
soon as the government completes the 
organization of its postal services. 


“Women’s Rights” Stamp 


U. S. Postmaster General Jesse M. 
Donaldson has announced a_ special 
commemorative stamp to mark 100 
years of progress by the women of 
America. This refers particularly to the 
progress made in granting women the 
right to an education, the right to fair 
pay, the right to vote. It was not until 
1920 that women gained the right to 
vote, with the adoption of the 19th 
Amendment to the Constitution. 

The first-day sale of this new stamp 
will be held at Seneca Falls, N. Y., 
where the first Women’s Rights Conven- 
tion was held in 1848. 


Not His Fault 


A matron once ventured to ask James 
Lane Allen, “Are you a bachelor from 
choice?” 

“Yes,” came the prompt answer. 

“But isn’t that—er—rather ungra- 
cious and ungallant?” she protested. 

The novelist smiled. “You must ask 
the ladies,” he suggested gently. “It was 


their choice, not mine.” 
Christian Observer 


Dig You Later 


,One morning Brown looked over his 
garden wall and said to his neighbor: 
“What are you burying in that hole?” 

“Oh,” he said, “I'm just replanting 
some of my seeds.” 

“Seeds!” Brown angrily shouted. “It 
looks more like one of my hens.” 


“It is. The seeds are inside.” 
Judy's 


Definition 


A kiss is a noun . . . it is both proper 
and common . . . except when it gets 
too common . . , then it is improper. 


Swanson Newseite 


Not a Contented Cow 


A farmer once called his cow “Zephyr’; 

She seemed such an amiable hephyr. 

When the farmer drew near 

She kicked off his ear, 

And now the old farmer’s much dephyr. 
Butler High Magnet 








AN IDEAL 
GIFT FOR 


agg DAY 


14K GOLD PLATED 


LEAF PIN 


Tages Engraved as shown or 
any name Engraved FREE 
wauty SEND 50Q¢ WITH ORDER 


TASH NOVELTY ENGRAVING CO. 
1301 SURF AVE., Dept. 48-L, BROOKLYN (24), N. Y 
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Complete Line of Modern 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


0% Commission 
re ..- ory Book or Card Cz 
ards and sample kit 


DRINTCRAFT «=, "" = 
What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp declers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement. mentions the word “approvals, 
the stamp dealer will send you in addition to any 
free-stamp or stamps you pay for in advance, o 
selection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” stamps has a price 
clearly marked. If you keep any of the ‘ap 
proval” stamps you must pay for them and return 
the ones you do not wish to buy. If you do not in- 
tend to buy any of the “approval” stamps return 
them promptly, being careful to write your nome 
and address in the upper left-hand corner of 
the envelope in which you return the stamps 
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All that Glitters ... 


Little specks of powder, 
Little dabs of paint, 
Make an ugly lady 

Seem as if she ain't. 


Quaker Challenge 


That Would Be Telling 


Mr. Powell: “How old would a per- 
son born in 1894 be now?” 


Bob F.: “Man or woman?” 
Fruita Union High Wildeat 


Chivalry to the Last 


A feminine passenger had boarded 
the bus after the lights were turned out. 

A tall man standing near her asked 
if he could help her find a strap. 

“Thank you,” she replied, “but | 
have already found one.” 

“Then I wonder,” he said, “if you 
would mind letting go of my necktie.” 


Fruita Usion High Wildcat 


All or Nothing 


The barefooted young man stood be- 
fore the grizzled mountaineer. 

“Mr. Gloghorn,” he stammered, “I’ve 
come here to ask for your daughter's 
hand.” 

The mountaineer knocked the ashes 
from his: pipe. “Can’t allow no such 
thing,” he drawled. “Either you take 


the whole gal, or nothing!” 
Butler High Magnet 


For Batter or Worse 


“How would you like to sign up with 
me for a life game?” was the way a base- 
ball fan proposed. 

“I'm agreeable,” replied the girl. 
‘Where’s your diamond?” 


Watchman- Examiner 


That Settles It 


The proprietor of the grocery store 
had shown marked attention to one of 
his customers, practically bowing to the 
man as he left the store. Another cus- 
tomer, a newcomer to the neighborhood, 
had witnessed the proceeding and, 
thinking that the man was a celebrity, 
remarked, “I noticed that you treated 
vour last customer with some defer- 
ence.” 

“Yes,” replied the proprietor, “he’s 
one of our early settlers.” 

“He doesn’t appear to be over 40,” 
said the customer. 

“You're right about that,” answered 
the grocer, “but he always pays his bill 
on the first of the month.” 


Christian Science Monitor 


TITLE 


. TWENTY GRAND 


Short Stories 


. SEVENTEEN 


by Booth Tarkington 


. MEET ME IN ST. LOUIS 


by Sally Benson 


. LONG, LONG AGO 


by Alexander Woollcott 


. BABBITT 


by Sinclair Lewis 


. A SAKI SAMPLER 


by Saki (H. H. Munro) 


. THREE HOSTAGES 


by John Buchan 


. DAVID HARUM 


by Edward Noyes Westcott 


. COLD JOURNEY 


by Grace Zaring Stone 
(Ethel Vance) 


. CAPTAIN FROM 


CONNECTICUT 
by C. S. Forester 


. GENGHIS KHAN 


by Harold Lamb 


. SCARAMOUCHE 


by Rafael Sabatini 


. LAST OF THE PLAINSMEN 


by Zane Grey 


. SHORT HISTORY of the 


ARMY and NAVY 
by Fletcher Pratt 


. GREEN MANSIONS 


by W. H. Hudson 


. LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI 


by Mark Twain 


. CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS 


by Rudyard Kipling 


. WIND, SAND AND STARS 


by Antoine de Saint-Exupery 
TOTAL 








BOSCO, THE ELEPHANT 
WHO NEVER FORGETS, SAYS: 


Read Scholastic-BANTAMs and 
YOU’LL NEVER FORGET 


The terrifying story of the 
manhunt in ROGUE MALE 


The laugh-filled adventures 
of TUTT AND MR. TUTT 


The thrilling stories of ro- 
mance, adventure and sports 
that Scholastic - BANTAMs 
bring you for only 25¢ each. 


Read the list below and place your 
order NOW. 


Quantity TITLE 


. OlL FOR THE LAMPS OF 
CHINA 
by Alice Tisdale Hobart 
. ONLY YESTERDAY 
by Frederick Lewis Allen 
. THE LIVES OF A BENGAL 
LANCER 
by F. Yeats-Brown 
. ROGUE MALE 
by Geoffrey Household 
. TUTT AND M. TUTT 
by Arthur Train 
. WILD ANIMALS | HAVE 
KNOWN 
by Ernest Thompson Seton 
. THIRTY SECONDS OVER 
TOKYO 
by Captain Ted W. Lawson 
. THEY WERE EXPENDABLE 
by W. L. White 
. THIS IS THE NAVY 
edited by Gilbert Cant 
. MAMA'S BANK ACCOUNT 
by Kathryn Forbes 
. TREASURE ISLAND 
by Robert Lovis Stevenson 
. MY GREATEST DAY IN 
BASEBALL 
by Babe Ruth and others 
. THE PEARL 
by John Steinbeck 
. A TREASURY OF FOLK SONGS 
by John and Sylvia Kolb 
. OUR HEARTS WERE YOUNG 
& GAY 
by Cornelia Otis Skinner and 
Emily Kimbrough 
. GUADALCANAL DIARY 
by Richard Tregaskis 


TOTAL 





All Titles 25c Each (except Twenty Grand) 
MINIMUM ORDER: 4 COPIES (one or more titles) 
Cash or money order MUST be enclosed. 


SCHOLASTIC 


BOOKSHOP 


220 East 42nd St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


























With summer holidays coming soon, lots of 
you are probably making vacation plans right 
now. So, looking ahead, here’s an invitation— 
if you are near Detroit, take a couple of hours 
to visit our Rouge plant in Dearborn. 


You’ll see a huge industrial city covering 
1,196 acres . . . a complete railroad system... 
giant coke ovens. . . roaring blast furnaces. . . 
a steel mill . . . the world’s largest industrial 


steam generating plant . . . the famous Ford 
assembly lines. 


Guides are available for escorted tours every 
half-hour between 9 A.M. and 3:30 P.M., Mon- 
days through Fridays, including holidays. Stop 
at the Ford Rotunda on Schaefer Road in 
Dearborngsor phone Oregon 4600 and ask for 
the Guest Relations Department. 


Listen to the Ford Theater, Sunday afternoons, NBC Network. 
See your newspaper for time and station. 
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Teaching Aids for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSES 


Military Preparedness (p. 7) 
Student Opinion on UMT (p. 3) 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
Aims 

To explain current moves toward 
strengthening the armed forces, reviv- 
ing selective service and enacting 
UMT; to examine whether these moves 
are Or are not necessary. 


Check-Test Questions 


For Plea from the Armed Forces: 
Men Wanted: Why has Secretary For- 
restal asked that Congress enact a pro- 
gram of military preparedness? Explain 
his plan for drafting men. How would 
the proposed UMT program work? Why 
do some people feel that the “crisis” is 
unreal? What are the opinions of other 
groups concerning the need for pre- 
paredness? What alternate plans have 
been suggested? 


References 


In Senior Scholastic. Oct. 20, 1947. 
“There's a You in UMT,” p. 18, and 
“Report on the UMTees,” p. 10. See 
also the issue of Dec. 15, 1947. “Uni- 
versal Military Training,” p. 16, and 
“G. L. Joe’s a Volunteer” in the issue 
of April 7, 1947, p. 5. 

In Saturday Evening Post. April 26, 
1947. “We Must Have Military Train- 
ing Now!” by R. P. Patterson, p. 26. 

In Look. March 30, 1948. “The Case 
Against UMT,” by J. H. Martin, p. 52. 


Student Activities 


If school hasn’t been polled on 
the UMT question, take a class vote to 
(Concluded on next page) 


FOR ALL CLASSES 


Russia’s Satellites (p. 22) 
Aim 
To show that Russia has expanded 


her territory and influence since World 
War II. 


Check-Test Questions 

What agreements did U. N. countries 
make about taking other nations’ lands? 
What countries and provinces in 
Europe did Russia annex? What 
countries does she control through 
native Communist parties? What pro- 
vinces did Russia annex in the Far 
East? What other places did she control 
through Communist parties? Why was 
the world lenient with Russia when she 
first started seizing territories? Why 
don’t we establish democratic parties 
to work for democracy in other coun- 
tries? Why do Russia and the United 
States disagree in Korea? What is our 
chief hope for a peaceful compromise 
with Russia? 


Student Activities 

1. Make a map showing Russia and 
her neighbors. Color in red the areas 
that have been seized by Russia. Calor 
in pink the lands that Russia controls 
through native Communist parties. 

2. Make a chart showing Russia’s 
annexations and areas of control. In- 
clude size of the land, number of 
people, relationship to Russia (part of 
Russia since the war; controlled through 
Communist party, etc.). 

8. Make a geography wordbook, 
listing the names of nations, cities, 
provinces, etc. under Russian influence 
(Kurile Isles, Estonia, Latvia, etc.). 
Give correct pronunciation of the 
names. 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


Drama 
GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
Aims 
To give students some background 
knowledge of the theater and to stim- 


ulate their interest in reading and see- 
ing good plays. 


Motivation 


Why do some people prefer a “real 
live play” to a movie? A movie over a 
play? 


Note to Teachers 


This is a suitable occasion to cele- 
brate the life of William Shakespeare. 
The date of his birth is not certain, 
but he was baptized on April 26, 1564, 


Check-Test Questions 

Curtain Going Up! Why is there so 
much excitement backstage on an open- 
ing night at the theater? How does a 
producer read a play? In a play, who 
determines how the characters will be- 
have? What is the purpose of the mi- 
nor characters as the beginning of a 
play? Explain, in relation to a play, the 
following terms: conflict, theme, cli- 
max, falling action, ending. 

Antony and Cleopatra: What do 
Philo and Demetrius say about their 
chief, Antony, in the opening scene? 
Why does Antony decide to return to 
Rome? What reason does Antony give 
Caesar for Antony’s conduct in Egypt? 
What does Agrippa suggest to settle 
the differences between Caesar and 
Antony? What is Cleopatra like, ac- 

(Concluded on next page) 
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For Social Studies Classes 
(Concluded) 


find out how you stand on the question. 
Read page 3 of this issue for the exact 
wording of the question and to compare 
your results with Scholastic’s. 

Make a chart, listing the advantages 
and disadvantages of UMT. 


Rise to World Power (p. 8) 


Check-Test Questions 


What changes took place between 
1870 and 1900 which helped make the 
United States a world power? What 
other nations were building world em- 
pires in the decades following 1900? 
What events stimulated our intgrest in 
the Caribbean area? Why did we fight 
the Spanish-American War? What ef- 
fect did the war have on our position in 
the world? 


Student Activities 


Give oral reports on Cuba, Puerto 
Rico, and the Philippines. Emphasize 
their relations to the United States, and 
compare their experiences under Span- 
ish and U. S. influence. 


The Amazing Swiss (p. 10) 
GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
Aims 

To show how democracy in Switzer- 
land works; to tell the story of Switz- 


erland dtring and since the war, and 
her role in postwar Europe. 


Check-Test Questions 


Why do you feel that you've entered 
a new aad when you enter Switzer- 
land after visiting her neighbors? What 
facts convince the Swiss that democ- 
racy is worthwhile? How important is 
the position of the Swiss president? 
What body holds the executive power 
in Switzerland? Describe the Swiss par- 
liament. How do the Swiss practice 
direct democracy? Why is Switzerland 
called a “miniature League of Nations”? 
Why are the Swiss reluctant to join the 
United Nations? Tell how World War 
II tested Swiss neutrality. If the Swiss 
were sympathetic to the Allies, why did 
they make goods for Germany? What 
are the chief Swiss industries? 


References 


Senior Scholastic. Oct. 13, 1947. “Re- 
port from Europe” on page 8. 


Current History. Jan., 1948. “Switz. 
erland” on page 32. 


Student Activities 

1. Draw a map of Switzerland show- 
ing her neighbors, her chief cities, and 
the location of her chief industries. 

2. Give a brief written or oral report 
on the city of Geneva. See standard 
encyclopedias. 

8. If you can remember your child- 
hood reading, tell the class the story 
of William Tell or review the popular 
book, Heidi, by Johanna Spyri. 


Topic for Discussion 

Compare the Swiss form of cantonal 
government with our own Federal gov- 
ernment. Why are Swiss cantons able 
to have more independence than Ameri- 
can states? 





Answers to “Citizenship Quiz” (p. 11) 

Amazing Swiss: 1-d. 2-a. 3-b. 4-c. 5-c 
6-b. 7-a. 8-b. 

Rise to World Power: l-and 2-Okla- 
homa, New Mexico, Arizona (any two); 3- 
Puerto Rico; 4-Cuba. 

Russian Bear: 1-A. 2-A. 3-D. 4-A. 5-D. 
6-A. 7-D. 8-D. 9-D. 10-A. 

Who Am I?: 1-Rep. Leo E. Allen; 2-Gov- 
ernor Earl Warren; 3-Dr. Enrico Celio. 

Army Wants Men: 1-a. 2-a. 3-a. 4-c. 5-b 





For English Classes 
(Concluded) 


cording to Enobarbus? Why does 
Antony feel that he doesn’t have to 
keep his agreement with Caesar? Why 
does Antony make war on Caesar by 
sea? What news hastens Antony to 
commit suicide? Describe what Cleo- 
patra does when Antony dies. What 
does Caesar say when he discovers 
Cleopatra’s death? 


Student Activities 


Appoint a student committee to look 
through the latest annuals in your 
library, edited by Burns Mantle (The 
Best Plays of . . . ) and report to the 
class. The committee can review es- 
pecially interesting plays to arouse 
class interest. 

Another student committee can pre- 
pare an oral report on the magazine, 
Theatre Arts, pointing out its superior 
art work and that it is often difficult to 
read. The committee might compare it 
with the theatre section in the Sunday 
New York Times. 

Volunteers can discuss plays which 
they've seen and pass around copies 
of the prograins. 

Appoint a _ stndent committee toe 
report on Shakespeare and the theatre 


of his times. One student can look up 
Plutarch’s original version of the 
Antony story to discover that Shakes- 
peare knows how to turn prose intd 
beautiful poetry. A student can draw a 
picture of the interior of an Elizabeth- 
an theatre. Another can name the more 
popular* Shakespearean plays and dis- 
cuss which ones have been made into 
movies, why certain ones are often read 
in school (like Macbeth), and which 
are frequently presented on the modern 
stage. 

Volunteers can write or give oral 
reports on famous playwrights (George 
Bernard Shaw, etc.) and famous stage 
actors and actresses. Biographies of 
many modern ones can be found in 
Current Biography. 


Problems for Discussion 


Has the modern American theatre 
gorfe “hopelessly commercial”? Shakes- 
peare also may be accused of com- 
mercialism. He kept his eye on the 
audience and their purses when he 
wrote. He created some characters in 
order to give roles to actors he knew. 

What are the advantages of taking 
part in a high school »lay? Does it 
help you to prepare for life? Is a school 
play only for girls and glamor boys? 
Or are there interesting roles for all 


types of students? (Note: the April 12, 
1948 issue of Practical English, a 
Scholastic Magazine, is a special num- 
ber devoted to high school dramatics. ) 


Love Is Kind of Fragile (p. 21) 


How did Danton meet Myreen? De- 
scribe his efforts to become acquainted 
with her: Describe Jennie. How did he 
meet Diana? What indication is there 
that he may like Diana? 

Do Danton, Myreen, Jennie, and 
Diana behave like people in everyday 
life? Or are they just fictitious charac- 
ters? Do they seem more real than 
Nancy and Alan in “Forever Nancy” 
(p. 19)? In the latter story, why did 
Alan memorize the part of Romeo? Did 
Alan achieve his purpose? 





Answers to “Read All About it” 

“The Triple Pillar”: A. 1-a, 2-b, 3-b. 
4-a. B. 1 (b) shows that Antony was a 
cautious, shrewd bargainer. 2(a) shows 
that Antony was a humble man. 3(a) 
shows that Antony had a strong sense 
of personal honor, 4 (b) shows that An- 
tony could be very logical in an argu- 
ment; that he would not let himself 
be sidetracked by a minor issue. 

“A Feast of Language”: 1-b, 2-b, 
8-a, 4-b. 
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TOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


SCHOLASTIC FEATURES COMING NEXT MONTH—HELPFUL RESOURCE MATERIALS 


America’s Future 


PAMPHLET: Youth and Your Commu- 
nity, Alice Weitz (’45), Public Affairs 
Committee, 22 E. 38 St., New York 16, 
10c. 

ARTICLES: “Youth Faces the F uture,” 
C. H. Wesley, Opportunity, April, °47. 
“Youth Serves the Community,” Par- 
ents’ Magazine, Sept., ‘47. “Pioneering 
in Coordination,” H. B. Trecker, Survey 
Graphic, Jan., °47, “Why I Dare Hope 


America’s View 


Here are books chosen to show how 
Americans view other lands. 

Booxs: Why They Behave Like Rus- 
sians, John Fischer (Harper, *42) , $2.75. 
Alhambra; Palace of Mystery and 
Splendor, Washington Irving (Macmil- 
lan, 26), $1.50. Scandinavian Round- 
about, Agnes Rothery (Dodd, *46), $2. 
Here Is India, Jean Kennedy (Scribner, 
45), $2.75. Our Hearts Were Young 
and Gay, Cornelia Skinner and Emily 
Kimbrough (Dodd, °42), $2.50. In 
Search of England, Henry C. Morton 


° Democracy Series No. 30 in 
Senior, Junior, and World Week 


for the Future,” D. B. Tresidder, Ro- 
tarian, Aug., *46. 

Books: Our Young Folks, Dorothy C. 
Fisher (Harcourt, *43), $2.75. Chil- 
dren Object, Sabra Holbrook (Viking, 
°43), $3. Youth Tell Their Story (’38), 
$1.50; Youth and the Future (42), 
$2.50; both Am. Youth Commission of 
the Am. Council on Ed., Washington, 
BD. &. 


May 17 in Senior 
English Edition 


(Dodd, °35), $3.50. Reaching for-the 
Stars, Nora Waln (Little, Brown, ’39), 
$3. Through Russia's Back Door, Rich- 
ard Pauterbach (Harper, 47), $2.75. 
House of Exile, Nora Waln (Little, 
Brown, ’33), $3. Year of the Wild Boar; 
an American Woman in Japan, Helen 
Mears (Lippincott, ’42), $2.75, African 
Journey, Eslanda Robeson (Day, *45), 
$3. Last Secrets; the Final Mysteries of 
Exploration, John Buchan (Houghton, 
24), $2.50. Letter from Grosvenor 
Square, 1. G. Winant (Mifflin, ’47), $3. 





Off the Press 


Civilian Mission, by Donald Holbrook. 
Bruce Humphries, Inc., Boston, 1947. 
58pp., $1.50. * 


The author is a business analyst with 
a practical background of over twenty- 
five years’ experience in industry. In a 
slender volume he attempts to counsel 
young men who are trying to plan 
business careers. The influence of fam- 
ily, ambition, aptitudes, and job oppor- 
tunities are presented in generalities. A 
young man who can read well enough 
to follow Mr. Holbrook’s prose will be 
wise enough to have sought more prac- 
tical information from people or books 
in the field of his interest. 


Brave Girls, by Harriett C. Philmus. 
Girl Scouts, 155 E. 44th St., N. Y. 
17. 1947. 115pp., $1.50. 


There are between two-and-a-half 
and three million Girl Scouts and Girl 
Guides in almost every country of the 
globe. Such organizations of free youth 
were anathema to the Nazis, and Scout 
movements were destroyed wherever 


fascism triumphed. The present volume 
is a dramatic account of the participa- 
tign of Girl Scouts in Europe and the 
Far East in the resistance movement. 
Much of the book is a matter of official 
record, and some of the accounts were 
told directly to the author by partici- 
ts. 

High school students will be inspired 
by this dramatic story. 


Promising Practices in Intergroup Edu- 
cation, by Marion Edman and Lau- 
rentine B. Collins. Bureau for Inter- 
cultural Education, 1697 Broadway, 
N. Y. 19, N. Y., 1947. 32pp., 20c. 


This pamphlet is a summary and an 
analysis of what Detroit schools are 
doing to meet America’s urgent need 
for improving intergroup relations. 
Eleven approaches are described in- 
cluding the “great man” and “folk con- 
tributions” aspect, the~ “people are 
alike” approach, reference to_ basic 
American documents, the democratic 
procedures approach, etc. 

The pamphlet is strongly recom- 


Let 
selected teaching aids help you to make 
your teaching easier, more effective 


Scholastic Magazines and these 


Coming Up! 


In Senior Scholastic 
April 26, 1948 


Social Studies Classes: U. N. after 
Three Years—Success or Failure? (a 
forum discussion); ERP Goes Through 
Congress; Commager—Theodore Roose- 
velt and the Big Stick; Hats in the 
Ring — Senator Arthur Vandenberg. 

All Classes: Democracy Series — How 
Communist Groups Try to Control 
American Life. . 

English Classes: Theme — Music and 
the Dance. Radio play: A Cavalcade of 
America script on the life of George 
Gershwin. Short story: A Token of Es- 
teem, by Harlan Ware. Composition, 
poetry, and Young Voices. 


May 3, 1948 
Social Studies Classes: Special fea- 
tures on civil and military aviation; 
Hats in the Ring — Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. 
English Classes: Recreation, Sports. 





mended to administrators and teachers 
who would like to help improve inter- 
cultural relations. 


Teaching High School History and So- 
cial Studies for Citizenship Training. 
The Miami Experiment in Demo- 
cratic, Action-Centered Education 
(DAC), by Charles C. Peters, Univ- 
sity of Miami, Coral Gables, 1948. 
192pp., $1. 


Our emergence from World War II 
has centered attention upon the need 
for active citizenship, if world peace is 
to be maintained. Too many of our stu- 
dents have imbibed the “Let-George- 
Do-It” philosophy of their elders. Dr. 
Peters” has utilized a $20,000 subsidy 
to stimulate 1000 “experimental” stu- 
dents in the high schools of Miami and 
Pennsylvania to active investigation of 
current problems. About 100 books 
were placed in the classroom so that 
students could do their own searching 
for answers to problems of American 
history, civics and sociology. Commit- 
tee work and oral reports, with the 
teacher in the background, were the 
order of the day. At the conclusion of 
each unit, action necessary to solve the 
problem was formulated by the pupils. 

Social studies teachers and super- 
visors will be interested in looking into 
the practical reports on the progress of 
the “experiment,” with techniques 
which are familiar. 
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THE PEARL 


BY JOHN STEINBECK 


- A CURRENT 
BEST SELLER 
FOR ONLY 25c! 


Yes, right now THE PEARL is on 
all best seller lists as a cloth-bound 
book at $2.00. Scholastic-BANTAMs 
bring it to you and your students in 
the handsome paper-backed edition 
for only 25¢! 


Check the list of other outstanding 
Scholastic-BANTAMs below and 
place your order TODAY. 


1. Twenty Grand. 2. Seventeen. 3. 
Meet Me in St. Louis. 4. Long, Long 
Ago. 5. Babbitt. 6. A Saki Sampler. 
7. Three Hostages. 8. David Harum. 
9. Cold Journey. 10. Captain from 
Connecticut. 11. Genghis Khan. 12. 
Scaramouche, 13. Last of the Plains- 
men. 14. Short History of the Army 
and Navy. 15. Green Mansions. 16. 
Life on the Mississippi. 17. Captains 
Courageous. 18. Wind, Sand and 
Stars. 19. Oil for the Lamps of China. 
20. Only Yesterday. 21. The Lives of 
a Bengal Lancer. 22. Rogue Male. 
23. Tutt and Mr. Tutt. 24. Wild Ani- 
mals | Have Known. 25. Thirty Sec- 
onds over Tokyo. 26. They Were Ex- 
pendable. 27. This Is the Navy. 28. 
Mama’s Bank Account. 29. Treasure 
island. 30. My Greatest Day in Base- 
ball. 31. The Pearl. 32. A Treasury 
of Folk Songs. 33. Our Hearts Were 
Young and Gay. 34. Guadalcanal 
Diary. 


Tear off here—mail today 





SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


PLEASE SEND ME 


No. of No. of No. of 


No. of 
Copies Boo! Copies Book 





























MINIMUM ORDER: 4 COPIES 
(One or more titles) 
NOTE: Special price of Twenty Grand, a collec- 
tion of twenty short stories by outstanding 


authors, is 20c per copy for Scholastic Maga- 
zine subscribers. All other titles: 25c. 


Check or money order MUST be enclosed unless 
order is to be billed to school authorities. 


Name 








Address 
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Editorial Department 
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® Contributing Editors: Henry STEELE CoMMaAGER, ETHEL M. Duncan, Howarp L, 
Hurwitz, A. H. Lass. 


Business and Circulation Departments 


G. HersBert McCracken, Vice President and Treasurer © Don LAYMAN, Director of Sales 
Promotion @ AcNes LauRINO, Business Manager @ Grorce T. CLARKE, Circulation Muin- 
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